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We do not have much snow in Scotland. It is f 
said that we gave it to America to make your 
Holidays brighter. 

Along with the snow go our best wishes... 
and our good whisky. L Boa | | 

We don’t miss the snow. And we always keep 
enough Dewar’s ‘‘White Label’ over here to 
toast a few friends of our own. The season would 
be mighty cold without that! 
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WASHINGTON? 





JEFFERSON? 





FRANKLIN? 


The enemy is off Manhattan. The largest ex- 
peditionary force in British history seizes Staten Is- 
land and prepares to invade the mainland to crush 
General George Washington’s ragtag Continentals 
—and with them the Revolution. Near Wall Street, 
frenzied New Yorkers tear down George III's stat- 
ue. Delaware Congressional Delegate Rodney Cae- 
sar rides 80 miles through thunderstorms to Phil- 
adelphia to help make the colonies’ Declaration of 
Independence unanimous 

These were the top stories in the first days of 
July 1776. They will also be top stories in a very un- 
usual issue of TIME. The news of that momentous 
week made history; next spring TIME will treat 
that history as news. In a special edition to com- 
memorate the Bicentennial, we will cover the 
events of the week section by section, as if today’s 
TIME had existed then. The Bicentennial issue will 
be the first TIME has ever wholly devoted to a his- 
torical subject. Our cover face remains to be de- 
cided. Among the leading contenders: Washington, 
Jefferson and Franklin 

Our journalistic time machine has already been 
set in motion. A special staff headed by Senior Ed- 
itor Otto Friedrich is winnowing 18th century 
chronicles for eyewitness reports, memoirs and doc- 
uments to enable writers and researchers in the reg- 
ular TIME sections to evaluate the news as they do 
today. Gathering illustrations for the issue may 
pose some difficulties since newsmakers like Ad- 
miral Howe are not available for photographs. The 
Nation section will, of course, report on the Dec- 
laration itself, among many other Revolutionary 
developments. World is scheduling stories on the 
European reaction to the embattled American “na- 
tional liberation front,” and on Captain James 
Cook's plans for a third voyage of exploration to 
the Pacific. The Sexes expects to deal with love 
and other emotions among the Puritans. Business 
will comment on the shocking colonial inflation 
rate, and Environment on the wasteful use of farm 
land. Medicine plans to cover the smallpox ep- 
idemic then raging in America. One of the current 
bestsellers to be reviewed in the Books section: Ed- 
ward Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 


pire. Since advertising was then as now a part of almost all mag- 
azines, this special issue will also contain a limited number of ads. 

For Editor Friedrich and for all of us, the project offers an ad- 
venture in journalism, We hope that we can use the TIME format to 
convey not only the big news events but the flavor and quality of co- 
lonial life. Perhaps in discussing what we faced in 1776, we can also 
put the problems of our own time in better perspective 
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Daddy knows what he wants... 
a Close shave without bloody nicks, 
cuts, or scrapes. So give him a 
Norelco VIP® Tripleheader. .. the 
unique floating-head rotary shaver 
that delivers so much closeness 
with so much comfort. Make the 
day before Christmas the last day 
he cuts himself shaving. 


The Moreko' VIR. 


Dares to match shaves with 
a blade. Without blood. 
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Our books have lots of company. Our Book Manufacturing Division serves many of the 
nation’s largest publishers as well as our own publishing divisions. Each year millions of 
books -encyclopedias, dictionaries, textbooks, books of all kinds—come from the presses and 
binderies of our printing plants. Whether the book is large or small, an inexpensive juvenile or an 
11,000 page catalog, we treat it with the same care we give our own publications. 
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Bigots and Bromides 


THE TRIAL OF BILLY JACK 
Directed by FRANK LAUGHLIN 
Screenplay by FRANK and 
TERESA CHRISTINA 


The names, in a rather coy switch, 
have been changed to protect the guilty 
The credited screenwriters for The Tri- 
al of Billy Jack are pseudonyms for the 
stars, Tom Laughlin and Delores Tay- 
lor. The director of record is their son, 
fronting for his father 

A quick bit of history: Billy Jack 
(Laughlin), a Viet Nam veteran and ace 
of the martial arts, is part Indian, part 
ambulatory social conscience. He first 
showed up in Born Losers (1967), a B 
picture in the motorcycle-gang genre, hit 
his stride, and the jackpot, in Billy Jack 
That picture grossed over $30 million 
Kids responded to its softheaded social 
preachments while turning on to ils 
shootouts and hand-to-hand combats 

Laughlin’s message is that violence 
is bad, but that greed, hatred and cor- 
ruption conspire to make it sometimes 
necessary. When Billy Jack lets his 
hands and feet fly at some nasty yokel, 
he feels just terrible afterward. His guilt 
has to do in great part with his love for 
Jean Roberts (Delores Taylor), a 
staunch advocate of nonviolence who 
takes a dim view of Billy’s temper even 
as she makes good use of his muscle. In 
Trial, as in its predecessor, the townies 
are always hassling Jean and her free- 


dom school—a dewy combination of 


Summerhill and a dude ranch the cit- 
izens think is the vanguard of the Red 
Menace 


The feeble plot has to do with what 
Roberts refers to as “scorching exposés” 
aired on the school’s own television sta- 
tion. Not only is it mysteriously able to 
afford such electronic luxuries, but the 
student reporters have enviable connec- 
tions in high places. They expose ev- 
erything from White House “plumbers” 
and shaky missile deals to consumer 
fraud and child abuse. This does not go 
down well in a small southwestern town, 
and its ill will bubbles over into a slaugh- 
ter by National Guardsmen obviously 
modeled on Kent State 

A little of everything is dropped in 
along the way, from Indian rights to 
mysticism (in a shabby series of visions 
ripped off Carlos Castaneda) to a My 
Lai-style slaughter in which, of course, 
Billy Jack refused to participate. Shod- 
dily as they are staged, Billy Jack’s fights 
are the only portions of the film with 
the slightest life at all. These episodes 
prove it is a great deal easier to feel 
peaceful and full of good will when 
someone else is busting heads and 
scrambling brains for you ® Jay Cocks 


Black Power 


AMAZING GRACE 
Directed by STAN LATHAN 
Screenplay by MATT ROBINSON 


If television sitcoms in the 1950s had 
been about blacks, they would have 


looked very much like Amazing Grace, 
a wheezy little family comedy starring 
“Moms” Mabley. Such excellent actors 
as Rosalind Cash and Moses Gunn are 
also lurking in the vicinity, and there 
are a couple of cameo appearances—for 





LAUGHLIN AS BILLY JACK DEMONSTRATES HIS MARTIAL ART 


Scrambling brains for the greater good. 
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camp and sentimental value—by Stepin 
Fetchit and Butterfly McQueen. But the 
movie is clearly a vehicle for Moms 

The role she has tailored for herself 
over the years at places like Harlem's 
Apollo Theater is an outrageous cari- 
cature of a menial black. She is a whole 
lot smarter than she looks, and she sure 
looks terrible. Her hair—what there is 
left of it—is styled by Mixmaster. Her 
speech is so slurred that she sounds as 
if she has gargled with molasses. What 
she says may sound like gibberish, but 
she is always savvy 

Moms, in short, is a broad and 
earthy clown. The script of Amazing 
Grace, however, calls on her mostly to 
be goodhearted and forward-looking 
and does not allow her enough wry hu- 
mor. “That woman would make coffee 
nervous,” she mutters at one point, one 
of the best lines in a movie notably short 
on them. 

Moms appears as Grace Teasdale 
Grimes, a resident of a Baltimore ghet- 
to who, with the aid of her man friend 
Forthwith (Slappy White), helps her 





MABLEY IN AMAZING GRACE 
Savvy gibberish. 


next-door neighbor get elected mayor 
She does this by rallying the support of 
a lot of black college students with a po- 
litical speech that combines about equal 
portions of sentiment and gags. The 
kids, enchanted, get out and stump for 
Grace’s neighbor friend. It may not be 
much, but at least it has Moms #J.C 


A Star Is Born 


THAT'LL BE THE DAY 
Directed by CLAUDE WHATHAM 
Screenplay by RAY CONNOLLY 


There have already been quite a few 
movies about rock ‘n’ roll: concert films 
like Woodstock, lightweight dramatic 
vehicles tailored-to-measure for pop 
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A gift of TIME says much more for you than 
“Merry Christmas.’ It says you know certain people 
have wider-ranging minds than most, and care 
more about what's going on in the world. 

It says you've really put some thought into 
choosing a gift that would inform, stimulate, sur- 
prise and delight them — not just at Christmas but 
week after week throughout the year. 

A subscription to TIME speaks well of you and 
for you to people whose good opinion you value. 
And it’s sure to be appreciated more than ever 


a compliment 





this year, when the news is so personally important 
yet so confusing and unpredictable. 

Not least, TIME costs very little: only $10 for 
each one-year subscription at the special Christ- 
mas rates. ($12 for friends in Canada, $15 for 
friends in all other countries.) 

Just return the pre-paid reply card or phone 
toll-free 800-621-8200 (in Illinois 800-972-8302). 
But act promptly, won't you, so we can enter 
your order and provide you with special gift an- 
nouncements to sign and send. 
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Energy from 


How Exxon is putting 
America’s newest fuel to work 


Energy from the atom is one of our 
country's most promising sources 


of power. Today, nuclear power sup- 


plies 7% of America’s electricity 

Ten years from now, nuclear 
energy should be generating about 
one-third of our electrical power. By 
the year 2000, over half of it will 
probably be supplied by nuclear 
energy 


Where uranium is found. 
Uranium ore is the raw material for 
nuclear fuel. So far, the known com- 
mercial deposits of uranium that 
have been found in America 


are 


mostly in the western states 

One of the largest deposits dis- 
covered in recent years is the site 
of Exxon's Highland Mine near 





This is Exxon's uraniun ng. Whe 
area will bé tilled in fed 
flowers and shrubs that Exxon wea 





for you today. 


Casper, Wyoming. Here, we are min- 


ing 2,000 tons of uranium ore a day 

Once the ore is mined, we extract 
the uranium from the ore and turn it 
nto a fine powder known as 
yellow cake 

It is then converted into a gas 
and sent to plants run by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Here, the fis 
sionable, or energy-producing 
component is concentrated. This 
process is called enrichment 





The fuel for a reactor. 


We make the enriched uranium into 
fuel for nuclear reactors at Exxon 
Nuclear Company's 
land, Washington 
First, we convert it into 
about twice the size of an 


pellets 
aspirin 








plant in Rich- 
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tablet. After numerous checks for 
precise weight, size, shape and uni- 
formity, the pellets are sealed in Zir- 
conium or stainless steel tubes. The 
tubes are then grouped together in 
a precise geometric pattern to form 
a fuel bundle or assembly 

When these assemblies have 
passed thousand checks 
and inspections, they are shipped 
to nuclear electric-power generat- 
ng plants. It takes about 600 assem 
blies to make up the core or heat 
a nuclear And 
such a reactor can generate 
enough electricity to run a city the 


size of Boston 





several 








source ol reactor 


Making nuclear power plentiful. 


Exxon is currently working on sev- 
eral projects to expand the availa- 
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Not an easy job. 
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CINEMA 


stars, documentaries offering cinema- 
vérité glimpses of Bob Dylan or the Roll- 
ing Stones. There have even been a cou- 
ple of films that used the world of rock 
as a metaphor for power and ruin: for in- 


er S ) | 33 h k stance, Brian De Palma’s Phantom of 
Ive eagrams enc mar e the Paradise (TIME, Dec. 2) 

Ts ift Tal ac againct 1 That'll Be the Day has mostly the 

Measure your other £1 tideas against it. music in common with any of these. It 
is an intelligent, rueful attempt to get at 
the roots of pop culture by dramatizing 
the shaky beginnings of one musician's 
career. Director Claude Whatham and 
Writer Ray Connolly also succeed nice- 
ly at something that has hardly ever 
been tried: to say and to show just how 
rock gave a voice to a generation 

The music is what keeps Jim Mac- 
Laine (David Essex) together, in part be- 
cause its ragged, incessant tempo catch- 
es the cadences of his own anger and 
confusion. Jim is the son of shopkeepers 
His father ran off when he was small, 
and his mother barely managed to make 
their small grocery store pay enough to 
send him to a decent school. Hours be- 
fore his crucial final examinations, Jim 
tosses his school books into a river and, 
like his father, packs up to live by him- 
self. He works in a summer camp where 
he falls in with an affable greaser (played 
with wit and affection by none othe! 
than Ringo Starr). Jim learns about girls 
about the niceties of shortchanging cus: 
tomers in the fun fair where he works 
with his new friend, and about the gnaw: 
ing difficulties of burying the past. Un: 
able to sort things out, he returns home 
where the restrictive working-class life 
will make his decisions for him 

Music Everywhere. Throughou 
all this, only the music has been a con 
stant. Getting into a school chum’s rec 
ord collection, Jim puts on a Budd: 
Holly album with more eagerness that 
he has shown except when he left home 
Music is everywhere: at the fun fair, a 
the camp, where Jim meets a seed. 
group of touring rockers. When he goe 
home and tries settling in, he still read 
the music papers and drops down t 
the local dance hall, where he hears i) 
the music the possibility of liberatior 


~ 4 t 
Stagrams TH 
i f Finally Jim packs up again, leaves 
ENCH MARK f wife and a new baby behind, buys 
(7% ia secondhand guitar he is going to hav 
- . : 7: to teach himself how to play 

PREMIUM BOURB' )N , Jim’s future is uncertain becaus 
. the depth of his talent is deliberatel 
unspecified. He is also, in the best tre 
ditions of working-class heroes, a b 
of a bastard. Tharill Be the Day (th 
title comes from a great old Budd 
Holly tune) has also learned from i 
predecessors in the school of angry Bri 
ish realism how to present industri: 
England with fierce but never cond 

scending accuracy 
This movie is the first part of Jim 
story. The second, called Stardust, w 
be released next year. Thatll Be ti 
Day is unassuming and pleasurable. A 
indication that it may be somethir 
more is the anticipation with whi 
one awaits Chapter Two a) 
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Announcing the Wittnauer Polara 


Until someone can put atomic oscillations 
on your wrist, you wont find 
a more incredible watch. 


Why is the Wittnauer Polara 
so incredible? 
Only atomic oscillations can split a second 
into more parts than quartz. The tiny quartz 
crystal in the incredible new Wittnauer Polara 
oscillates close to 800,000 times per second! 

Its forerunner in timekeeping breakthroughs 
can only oscillate to a maximum of 360 times 
per second. 

And unlike ordinary watches, the Wittnauer 
Polara has no moving parts. No gears, springs, 
hands, etc. That means no friction, no wear. 
Just two tiny energy cells to drop in once a year. 


No moving parts? How does the 
Wittnauer Polara work? 

The quartz oscillations are reduced to one pulse 
per second by a solid-state microelectronic 
integrated circuit. (Unbelievably, the circuit is 
only a one-eighth square-inch chip, yet it’s 
equivalent to over 1500 transistors!) Its remark- 
ably stable output transmits directly to the 
light-emitting-diode digits (LED), which light 
up when you push a button. 

The Wittnauer Polara doesn’t just display 
the hours and minutes. It also displays seconds 
and the date. 


Why Wittnauer? 
Because when a completely new way to tell 
time is introduced, you want a name you know 
and trust. Because Wittnauer stands behind 
the Polara; the same way we've stood behind 
Wittnauer watches for over 76 years. And 
because it’s so much better looking. 


Why is the Wittnauer Polara so much 
better looking than other digitals? 


The Wittnauer Polara is not just a solid-state 
module plunked into a conventional watch 
case. Electronic experts spent years researching 
and developing what we think is the most 
reliable module available. 

Around this module Wittnauer has care- 
fully styled and molded nine different specially 
designed jewelry casings. Shown above are four 
beautiful examples. Other styles, all in the 
Wittnauer tradition, from $295. 


Where can I buy the Wittnauer Polara? 


Like all other Longines and Wittnauer watches, 
only at the finest jewelers. Should you find supply 
limited, write to: Polara, Longines-Wittnauer 
World Headquarters, Box 2500, New Rochelle, 
New York 10810. 


WITTNAUER-POLARA 


LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH COMPANY 
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It’s the time of year to give 
the best there is. 


One of the nicest ways to show that you care this Christmas is to 
give Harveys Bristol Cream* Sherry. It’s the gift good friends deserve. 


Harveys Bristol Cream. 


stol Cr 





eys® Bristol! Cream* Sherry imported by 
1973 Heublein Inc., Hartford, Conn 
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“If your house is 
insuredat yesterday$ 


‘prices, just hope it 
doesnt burn down 
CLOMOTTOW? 8" 


“Inflation has raised the price of almost 
everything. Which means it would undoubtedly cost 
significantly more to replace or restore the things you 
own than your insurance was written to provide. 

“That’s why it’s vitally important for you to 
make sure your personal or commercial property and 
casualty insurance coverage keeps up with inflation. 

“No matter which company provides your 
coverage, ours or anybody else’s, you should have your 
coverage reevaluated. If your insurance is handled 
by an independent agent or broker, he or she is 
especially qualified to advise you. Because 
independent agents and brokers are local, professional 
business people, and they are very much aware of 
how inflation is affecting your community in particular. 


Crum & Forster Insurance Companies 
Administrative Headquarters: 


“If you don’t have an independent agent or 
broker and youd like to talk to one, just call 800-447-4700 
toll-free (in Illinois, 800-322-4400). We will give you the 
name of an independent agent or broker near you who 
represents us and other insurance companies as well. 

“We're glad to recommend them, even 
though they may not always recommend us” 


CRUM <FORSTER 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Leading and Following 


“| think I'm on pretty solid ground, 
said President Gerald Ford at his press 
conference last week, citing a poll show- 
ing that 81% of Americans shared his 
opposition to a gasoline tax increase. Ac- 
tually, the President was on very dubi- 
ous ground in invoking public opinion 
to buttress a view that most experts 

ranging from his own in the White 
House to even those in the automobile 
industry who will be hurt by such an in- 
crease—now believe is wrong. A Pres- 
ident who simply followed public sen- 
timent would be a cipher in the office, 
as Harry Truman recognized: “It isn’t 
polls or public opinion alone of the mo- 
ment that counts. It is right and wrong, 
and leadership.” 

For that matter, consider Ford him- 
self in the matter of pardoning Former 
President Richard Nixon. He knew it 
would be an unpopular act, and even 
when he found just how unpopular, he 
still defended it before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee as the right thing to 
do in his judgment for the best interests 
of the nation—something he would even 
do again. Whatever the merits of the 
pardon, in that case his perception of 
his leadership duty and his role as Pres- 
ident was exactly right. As Woodrow 
Wilson put it: “A President whom [the 
country] trusts can not only lead it but 
form it to his own views.” 





Open Sesame Street 


It all began innocently enough. In 
an altempt to eliminate abuses of per- 
sonal files in grade schools—such as the 
note citing “homosexual tendencies” 
that was allegedly inserted in the files 
of one nine-year-old after he hugged a 
classmate—Congress passed a law last 
month allowing parents and students 
over 18 to examine school records. The 
so-called Buckley Amendment on stu- 
dent rights was named for the bill's 
sponsor, Conservative Senator James 
Buckley of New York 

But the good intentions of the legis- 
lators loosed a storm of protest and con- 
fusion in colleges and universities over 
the propriety of showing parents or their 
children a student’s psychiatric, medical 
and counseling records as well as recom- 
mendations of him written by former 
teachers and employers 

Harvard copied some confidential 
letters and sent the originals back to 
their authors before permitting students 
to riffle through the sanitized files. The 
University of Pennsylvania is putting 
some admissions material in storage 
Georgetown University, like many 
schools, is taking the names of students 
who want to see their files and promis- 
ing a reply when the 45-day grace peri- 
od provided in the law expires on Jan. 2 

In the meantime, educators hope 
that they will get some relief in an 
amendment by Senators Buckley and 
Claiborne Pell of Rhode Island to clar- 
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ELDERLY DENVER SHOPPERS SELECTING THEIR GROCERIES IN CONVERTED BUS 
Talk of outfitting a whole fleet to bring the bacon home. 
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ify ambiguities in the law. The amen 
ment will deny students access to pa 
ents’ financial statements; some parer 
are just old-fashioned enough not 
want to disclose the family’s finances 
their children. The Buckley-Pell cla 
fications will also guarantee the priva 
of letters of recommendation and oth 
confidential materials—but only tha 
already in the files. Future recomme 
ders will simply have to shape their I 
ters with the knowledge that their su 
jects may read them 


Pie in the Sky 


When Cleveland’s newspaper stri 
began on Nov, |, the Ohio Lottery Cor 
mission faced a challenge: how to spre: 
the news of the winning numbers eve 
week without newspapers. A fede 
statute prohibits announcing lottery 1 
sults on radio or television 

The commission has come up witt 
variety of imaginative answers. It h 
sent town criers in colonial garb throu 
downtown streets to call out the jackr 
numbers. A cowboy has attached t 
winning figures to his saddle and g: 
loped around a central square shoutir 
“The numbers are coming!” Bikini-cl 
women from a model agency ha 
braved December blasts to stand coy 
beside easels proclaiming the luc 
digits 

But the commission's greatest ess 
was to hire a helicopter to banner t 
winning numbers through the skies o\ 
Cleveland. Strapped to a utility pole. 
telephone-cable splicer named Robert 
Albertini took one glance aloft, pull 
out his 50¢ ticket, and discovered th 
he had just won $15,000 


Mobile Market 


For the elderly, going to the supe 
market not only is discouraging, wh 
with soaring prices, but can be dang: 
ous because of rising crime. Denver 
experimenting with a promising tec 
nique to ease both problems. Financ 
by a regional-council grant of $45,115 
nonprofit organization called Senior S¢ 
vices Inc. has remodeled a 45-passeng 
bus as a mobile grocery store a 
stocked it with items priced just abo 
wholesale levels. The bus makes t 
stops a week in low-income neighbx 
hoods and housing projects, and the 
lice department sends along an escort | 
security. So promising is the innovati 
that there is already talk of outfitting 
whole fleet of buses to bring the bac 
home to Denver's elderly customers 
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DEMOCRATS 


THE DEMOCRATIC DELEGATES ASSEMBLEIN MID-TERM CONFERENCE IN KANSAS CITY'S MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 





Kansas City: Staging Platform for 1976 


So recently the worst of times, it now 
seemed almost the best of times to be a 
Democrat for the 2,000 delegates who 
gathered last week in Kansas City for 
the first mid-term convention of its kind 
ever held by a U.S. political party. The 
swing had been manic: from corrosive 
division and humiliating defeat in 1972 
to last month’s sweeping triumph in the 
off-year elections and the reasonable 
prospect of wresting the White House 
from Gerald Ford in 1976. And though 
some of the old intramural conflicts still 
struck sparks, the downs and ups seemed 
to have modulated the party: compro- 
mise, conciliation, even—for Democrats 
in conclave—an unwonted decorum 
dominated what in the end turned into 
a virtual love feast in Kansas City’s 
red-, white- and blue-festooned Muni- 
cipal Auditorium 

A Pride of Hopefuls. In three days 
of seminars and debate, of caucusing and 
roll calls, the delegates 1) approved a 
tough economic program shaped by the 
party’s leaders in Congress to counter 
that offered by President Ford, 2) en- 
dorsed, not without challenge, the first 
formal constitution to govern their af- 
fairs and the first ever to be adopted by 
either major party and 3) did a pow- 
erful and pleasant lot of offstage pol- 


iticking looking to 1976, as a pride of 


Democratic hopefuls moved around 
constantly, trying to win friends and in- 
fluence delegates. The tone was set by 
the party captains, led by Chairman 
Robert Strauss, the chief architect of the 
convention and engineer of compromise 
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(see box next page). They agreed with 
Baltimore’s Barbara Mikulski, who de- 
clared: “We must return to the policy 
of coalition; the new coalition of the 
1960s must combine with the old coali- 
tion of the 1930s.” 

The economic program adopted by 
the delegates was less reminiscent of the 
social-action plans of the ’60s than it 
was of the bread-and-butter reforms of 
the "30s, when Franklin D. Roosevelt 
pulled together North and South, labor- 
ers, farmers and white collar workers 
Declaring that the Republicans had 
caused “the worst recession since the 
Great Depression and the most serious 
inflation ever experienced in peace- 
time,” the policy statement chided the 
Administration for inaction and pro- 
posed the following points 

> Establishing across the board eco- 
nomic controls to govern prices, wages. 
profits and rents. 

> Passing a national health-insur- 
ance plan 

> Reducing taxes for middle- and 
lower-income families 

>» Creating a mandatory system of 
energy conservation that would include 
as a last resort the rationing of gasoline 
and fuel oil 

>» Making credit easier and re-estab- 
lishing the Depression-era Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to help fal- 
tering businesses. 

Approval of this program as the par- 
ty’s policy was by simple and enthusi- 
astic voice vote. Harmony was not so 
easily attained in the matter of adopt- 


ing the party charter for 1980 and be- 
yond. As the convention gathered mo- 
mentum and delegates of like mind 
began to caucus, Strauss started worry- 
ing that the compromises that he had 
so laboriously and skillfully put togeth- 
er for the party charter would come 
apart at the last moment. The most ex- 
plosive issue in what Strauss called “a 
political minefield” was how explicitly 
the party charter should guarantee the 
representation and vote of individual 
groups, mainly women and blacks, in 
the party’s decision-making 

Affirmative Action. The party left 
wanted a system of specific quotas, as 
in 1972; the party right—notably the 
AFL-ClO—desired no hint of quotas that 
might dilute its traditional power in par- 
ty affairs. Going into Kansas City 
Strauss had managed to get both sides 
to agree to a compromise that had been 
worked out by a commission headed by 
Mikulski in drawing up the 1976 rules 
While forbidding mandatory quotas, the 
provision required the party to take “af 
firmative action to encourage full par 
ticipation by all Democrats, with par 
ticular concern for minority groups 
native Americans [i.e., Indians], womer 
and youth in the delegate selection pr 
cess and in all party affairs.” 

The proposed rule would have made 
challenges difficult for any group that 
felt cheated in a state-delegation selec- 
tion process: the burden of proof would 
have been on the accuser who charged 
that the state party had not honestly tak- 
en affirmative action. Some blacks 
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whose position was supported by the 
women’s caucus, threatened to walk out 
of the convention if the rule was not 
changed to make challenge easier. Af- 
ter some tense bargaining and caucus- 
ing, it was changed to tighten the mon- 
itoring of affirmative action and remove 
the burden of proof. 

The compromise was overwhelm- 
ingly approved by the delegates, who 
clearly delighted in their new peace- 
making image. Even Mayor Richard 
Daley, who had been excluded by Mc- 
Governites from the 1972 convention, 
and the Illinois delegation voted aye, 
producing a standing ovation from the 
delegates, including a group of blacks 
only a few feet from the beaming Da- 
ley. But approval was not unanimous, 
particularly in the labor ranks. 

For a handful of participants in the 
conference, the most important part was 


Joking, cajoling, bullying, mediat- 
ing, Party Chairman Robert S. Strauss, 
56, was clearly the impresario at Kan- 
sas City, a Texas-style wheeler-dealer 
of the old school who knew how to get 
things together. At times, he would lick 
the tips of his fingers, like a quarter- 
back getting ready to throw a touch- 
down pass. Strauss liked the role and 
the praise, and he exulted unashamedly 
in the power that he wielded as the man 
who, more than any other, was holding 
the disparate Democrats together 

“I ought to be doing well, as hard 
as I'm working,” Strauss said privately 
at one point with characteristic blunt- 
ness. “I've got talent too, of course, but 
I work damn hard. I’ve made a success 
of my marriage, my family, my busi- 
ness, my law practice and now my pol- 
itics. If they wanted a loser, they got 
the wrong man. I'ma winner.” 

o 

Garrulous and profane, an almost 
compulsive talker, Strauss is a throw- 
back to the era of the smoke-filled 
rooms. At a time when the far-out lib- 
erals and the deep-dyed conservatives 
threaten to pull the Democrats apart, 
Strauss is the great compromiser who is 
dedicated to strengthening the center, 
which he defines as the “progressive 
middle” of the party. The job is tick- 
lish, but Strauss points out: “A poor Jew- 
ish kid from West Texas learns early 
how to survive.” 

The son of a small-town merchant 
who had emigrated from Germany, 
Strauss got his law degree from the Uni- 
versity of Texas. He went on to help 
found what was to become one of the top 
law firms in Dallas and to make a for- 
tune in banking, real estate and radio 
stations. Strauss got his start in politics 
in 1962 when he raised funds for the suc- 
cessful gubernatorial campaign of John 


the unparalleled opportunity to cam- 
paign for the party’s wide-open 1976 
presidential nomination. The styles were 
different, but the aim was the same 
Thus, talking of party unity, Alabama 
Governor George Wallace held court in 
his suite at the Holiday Inn, receiving 
visits from a dozen state delegations and 
some 20 Congressmen. Georgia Gover- 
nor Jimmy Carter, who is due to an- 
nounce his candidacy this week, expert- 
ly worked the lobbies, smiling his down- 
home peanut-farmer grin, and Texas 
Senator Lloyd Bentsen, a millionaire, 
threw the biggest blast: a cocktail party 
attended by 4,000 people. 

Doughnuts. In contrast, Arizona’s 
Congressman Morris (“Mo”) Udall, the 
only declared candidate in the herd, 
served coffee and doughnuts while they 
lasted but had 85 volunteers—the larg- 
est contingent at the convention—hand- 





The Democrats’ Texas Middleman 


B. Connally, a good friend and college 
classmate. In 1968, Connally named 
him to the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, and in 1970 Strauss became 
party treasurer, inheriting a $9.3 million 
debt, which he quickly reduced to $3 
million by some determined, deft fund 
raising 

After George McGovern’s humiliat- 
ing defeat in 1972, Strauss was backed 
by party regulars—including Senator 
Henry M. Jackson, Senator Hubert 


Humphrey and the AFL-CIO’s Alexander 
Barkan—to replace Party Chairman 
Jean Westwood, a McGovernite liberal. 
Strauss won by a margin of 44 votes, 
out of the 203% cast, but came to power 
disliked, mistrusted and feared by the 
liberals and reformers, and suspected of 





ing out his low-budget literature. Sen- 
ator Henry Jackson, the present front 
runner by the measure of zeal if not ap- 
peal, mounted the best-organized cam- 
paign. Sitting in a trailer on the floor 
beneath the auditorium, Jackson played 
host to a stream of delegates selected 
by his 35 coordinators. Jackson, who al- 
ready has $500,000 in his war chest, was 
the guest of honor at a fund-raising din- 
ner that collected $40,000. 

The Democrats left Kansas City 
with their party strengthened and uni- 
fied. Contrary to earlier fears, the mini- 
convention proved to be not an arena 
for further fratricidal combat but a sol- 
id staging platform for preparing to take 
on Ford in 1976. Whether that new- 
found unity can hold up when it comes 
down to choosing one candidate to rep- 
resent the party’s diverse factions two 
years from now remains to be seen. 






racism by the blacks. Said Strauss to his 
wife Helen shortly after the election: 
“We're going to have to win our way 
out of this one, babe.” 

Strauss’s technique was to keep in 
close touch with all factions of the par- 
ty, ranging from Alabama Governor 
George Wallace on the right to Black 
Caucus leaders on the left, and try to 
maintain a scrupulous neutrality among 
the jockeying presidential hopefuls of 
the party. A resolute pragmatist, Strauss 
was lukewarm at best about some of the 
party reforms proposed by the liberals, 
but backed them because he sensed that 
they were supported by a broad major- 
ity of the party. 

- 

In so doing, Strauss infuriated some 
of his earliest backers, including AFL- 
CIO President George Meany, who fears 
that reforms like “affirmative action” 
may weaken his organization's strength 
within the party. But Strauss had gath- 
ered so much support for the measures 
that Meany’s aides were prepared no 
more than ritualistically to oppose them 
on the floor in Kansas City. While 
Strauss has also at times enraged the lib- 
erals, most have come to back his cam- 
paign to move the party only as far and 
as fast as possible, and to trust him. Says 
New York Congressman Edward Koch: 
“He’s a straight shooter. You know that 
he’s not trying to con you.” 

One solid indication of Strauss’s suc- 
cess is that he is supported by each of 
the major figures in the party who might 
get the nomination in 1976. Looking 
ahead to the coming election, Strauss 
says: “I’m going to have more and more 
trouble with the hard-liners on the left 
and right. I’m going to have to take the 
15% at the fringes and keep them in 
the position of a halfway-mean dog that 
goes grr a lot and that you hope doesn’t 
bite you. If I do that, and I'm fair about 
it, I'll be the kind of chairman that the 
majority of the party wants.” 
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Heading for Stalemate in Congress 


“President Ford should put Air Force 
One in the hangar for at least eight 
months and stay home and begin real- 
izing the real problems we have here.” 


That piece of good advice did not 
come from a Democrat but from Mr. Re- 
publican himself: Senator Barry Gold- 
water, who was simply stating in his cus- 
tomary blunt way what most other 
members of Congress, and a fair num- 
ber of Americans generally, feel. Last 
week the President was handed a smash- 
ing defeat, partly by his own party, when 
his veto of a veterans’ benefits bill was 
overridden by a vote of 394 to 10 in the 
House and 90 to | in the Senate. The 
measure, which increased educational 
aid to veterans by 22.7%, was inflation- 
ary, and it was consistent for Ford to 
veto it. But lithe White House effort was 
made to gauge the reaction of Repub- 
lican members or influence them. Ifcon- 
tinued, such unrealistic use of the veto, 
noted House Minority Leader John 
Rhodes, could lead to a stalemate Gov- 
ernment when the new, heavily Dem- 
ocratic Congress convenes in January 

Arms Race. For the most part, Ford 
continued to remain on the defensive. At 
a press conference, he tried to counter 
the arguments that the SALT agreement 
with the Soviets either did not go far 
enough in limiting arms or represented 
undue arms concessions on the part of 
the U.S, “It puts a cap on future build- 
ups,” he insisted, “and it actually reduc- 
es a part of the buildup at the present 
time.” Ford was convinced that without 
the agreement, the Russians intended to 
construct more than the new limit of 
2,400 missile launchers and 1,320 MIRVs 
“We would have had an arms race.” He 
conceded, on the other hand, that be- 
cause of inflation the U.S. will have to 
spend more on defense to reach the ceil- 
ing. How long will that go on? Replied 
Ford: “Until we are able to negotiate a 
reduction below the [ceiling].” 

He also defended his cautious eco- 
nomic policies: “Times are nowhere 
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near desperate enough to paraphrase 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt's great 
rallying cry that the only thing we have 
to fear is fear itself.” He once more asked 
Congress to pass the economic program 
he proposed on Oct. 8, asserting it was 
sufficient for now to cope with the twin 
demons of inflation and recession 

Deepening Crisis. Later, accompa- 
nied by the news that November un- 
employment reached a 13-year high of 
6.5%, his own top advisers were telling 
him something quite different (see 
ECONOMY & BUSINESS). Both Secretary 
of the Treasury William Simon and 
Alan Greenspan, chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, have already 
let it be known that they favor a gas- 
oline-tax hike. In a joint press confer- 
ence, they also suggested that they might 
support a general tax cut, since the re- 
cession is turning out to be sharper than 
expected. Even Ford’s visitors from 
abroad, Canadian Prime Minister Pierre 
Trudeau and West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt, pressed him to take 
more resolute action in the deepening 
economic crisis (see THE WORLD) 

It was not a week of total drift for 
the President. By a vote of 46 to 45, the 
Senate approved the Administration’s 
$2.72 billion foreign aid bill, which was 
in jeopardy because of congressional op- 
position to military assistance to South 
Viet Nam and Turkey. The bill 
squeaked through only because Ford 
and top Administration officials worked 
closely with the Democratic leadership, 
especially Hubert Humphrey. In a vig- 
orous speech to the American Confer- 
ence on Trade, Ford urged Congress not 
to cripple the measure with protectionist 
amendments. Now that a breakthrough 
had been made on the arms buildup, he 
said, “let us make some breakthrough 
on trade, essential for détente. The Unit- 
ed States cannot afford to drift in a sea 
of international uncertainty at a time 
when its highest economic interests call 
for very decisive action.” To Republican 
ears, that sounded more like a President 
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THE CONGRESS 


Return of King Caucus 


Liberal rank-and-file Democrats in 
the House of Representatives had long 
been seething at the independence and 
aloofness of some of the chamber’s com- 
mittee chairmen. So too had House 
Speaker Carl Albert and Majority Lead- 
er Thomas P. (“Tip”) O'Neill. With the 
election of 75 new Democratic Con- 
gressmen in November, the pressures for 
change mounted. But when they finally 
burst the restraints of tradition last 
week, the results were astonishing. For 
the House, that glacially sluggish institu- 
tion, it amounted to a revolution 

The forum for revolt was the House 
Democratic Caucus, which consists of 
all 291 Democrats who will begin new 
terms in January. Long an ineffectual 
debating society for the party’s many 
factions, it emerged dramatically as an 
instrument of power. The moderate 
leadership and ambitious rebels com- 
bined to move first against the House 
Ways and Means Committee and its 
once indomitable chairman, Wilbur 
Mills. Earlier this year the House had 
voted to force Mills to subdivide his com- 
mittee into four subcommittees with sep- 
arate chairmen and thus dilute his au- 
thority. Angered at his unwillingness to 
act on such legislation as national health 
insurance and tax reform, the liberals 
now aimed to relieve Mills of all but his 
chairman’s gavel 

Almost suicidally, Mills forfeited 
any real fight. Instead of staying in 
Washington to rally the support of oth- 
er influential chairmen and senior Ways 
and Means members, he went to Bos- 
ton for a highly public weekend visit 
with his celebrated Tidal Basin cohort, 


“FISHBAIT” MILLER RELAXING AFTER DEFEAT 
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Stripper Fanne Foxe (see following sto- 
ries), Mills returned to Washington to at- 
tend the caucus on Monday, surprisingly 
unaware of impending personal disaster. 
Grinning and handshaking, he pro- 
claimed: “Everything is fine. I'm all 
right.” But when Florida’s Sam Gibbons 
observed that Ways and Means mem- 
bers were “sensitive about stripping,” 
snickers followed. Offended, Mills 
stalked out of the caucus. 

This saved him from more direct hu- 
miliation. In four days of meetings, the 
caucus voted to take the power to as- 
sign all House committee members—a 
vital source of Mills’ influence—away 
from Ways and Means and give it to 
the Democratic Steering Committee, 
which consists of the House leaders and 
other influential party members. This in 
effect gives Speaker Albert an appoint- 
ive power not held by a House leader 
since it was carved away from the au- 
tocratic Speaker “Uncle Joe’ Cannon 
in 1910. The caucus voted to increase 
Mills’ committee to 37 members, includ- 
ing 25 Democrats, and thus permit an 
influx of younger, more liberal Repre- 
sentatives. As Mills went into a hospi- 
tal, Albert made it clear that the Steer- 
ing Committee will not even permit 
Mills to retain his chairmanship 

Key Group. Aiming more broadly 
than at just Ways and Means, the cau- 
cus voted to give Albert authority to 
name members of the House Rules 
Committee, a key group in getting leg- 
islation moving. The caucus also decid- 
ed that Democrats should hold two- 
thirds plus one of the seats on each 
committee, and in a further warning to 
entrenched chairmen, the caucus made 
heads of House Appropriations subcom- 
mittees subject to its approval. 

The caucus elected an outspoken 
and highly ambitious liberal, Califor- 
nia’s Phillip Burton, as its chairman 
Symbolic of the shifting tides, the cau- 
cus even dismissed the House's famil- 
iar, deep-voiced doorkeeper, William M. 
(“Fishbait”) Miller, who has been an- 
nouncing the arrival of the President to 
address joint sessions of Congress 


throughout most of the past 24 years. 
Members felt that he had been neglect- 
ing them, giving too many gallery pass- 
es to his friends instead of theirs, and 
replaced him with James T. Molloy, the 
chamber’s popular disbursing clerk. 
The changes do not necessarily por- 
tend a runaway gush of liberal legisla- 
tion. Speaker Albert has so far not 
shown any dynamic leadership for push- 
ing such bills or for taking full advantage 


of his potential power. Senior and more 
conservative Democrats still have prac- 
tical influence as chairmen of many 
committees. Yet the changes, coupled 
with an increasingly liberal Senate, sug- 
gest that Congress will sharply challenge 
President Ford’s view of desirable legis- 
lation. Even without the caucus reforms, 
Congress has already overridden four 
Ford vetoes—only one less than 
throughout the 5% Nixon years 


The Fall of Chairman Wilbur Mills 


From the stage of Boston’s Pilgrim 
Theater, a seedy burlesque house in the 
city’s newly designated “Combat Zone” 
for sex films and ecdysiast exhibitions. 
a shapely, silken-gowned Fanne Foxe, 
“the Argentine Firecracker,” had a sur- 
prise for her audience. “I'd like you to 
meet somebody,” she said, then called 
to the wings: “Mr. Mills, Mr. Mills! 
Where are you?” Onto the stage strode 
Arkansas Congressman Wilbur Daigh 
Mills, 65, the redoubtable Democratic 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Placing a hand on Fanne’s 
shoulder, Mills began a brief exchange 
of quips with the audience, then received 
a kiss on the cheek from his favorite 
stripper and calmly walked offstage 
With that unlikely bit of business, Mills’ 
distinguished 36-year legislative career 
came crashing down around him 

It was one of the steepest falls from 
power in congressional history. Mills, 
the overlord of federal revenue legisla- 
tion, whose Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has responsibility for drafting major 
tax, trade and Social Security bills, has 
long savored his reputation as the most 
powerful man in Congress. The spec- 
tacle of one of the House’s most revered 
elder statesmen cavorting onstage with 
a stripper sent shock waves through 
Congress, most especially members of 
Mills’ own party. In sorrow, House 
Speaker Carl Albert announced that 
Mills would not be Ways and Means 
chairman when the 94th Congress con- 


MILLS BACKSTAGE AND ONSTAGE WITH STRIPPER FANNE FOXE AT BOSTON’S PILGRIM THEATER. 
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vened in January. A confused and ail- 
ing Mills checked himself into the Naval 
Medical Center in Bethesda, Md., for a 
checkup and a badly needed rest. 

Reports that the once dignified, up- 
right Mills, married to his wife Polly for 
40 years, was drinking heavily and ca- 
rousing in Washington nightspots had 
been circulating for months. The rumors 
became public scandal after the Tidal 
Basin incident of last October, when 
Mills’ car was stopped late at night by 
Washington police. The car contained 
five passengers, including Mills and Mrs 
Annabella Battistella, 38, a frequent 
companion of his in the past year, who 
worked as a striptease dancer ata Wash- 
ington nightclub under the name of 
Fanne Fox. Fanne leaped from the car, 
ran toward a small estuary of the Po- 
tomac River known as the Tidal Basin, 
and jumped or fell into the water. She 
was rescued by a policeman 

Fatal Foray. The incident threat- 
ened Mills’ re-election chances in the 
first contest to offer a Republican chal- 
lenge to his seat since he initially won 
it 36 years ago. Nonetheless, Mills 
gained re-election in November by a 
comfortable majority. Though his pow- 
ers as chairman were due to be curbed 
by a reform-minded Democratic caucus 
in any case, it looked as if he could keep 
his chair if he was willing to fight for it 
Then came his fatal foray into Boston, 
a trip that Mills undertook, he later told 
newsmen, to dispel rumors that he had 
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been having an affair with Fanne Foxe. 
The trip had exactly the opposite re- 
sult, and saddened and dismayed House 
members declared that Mills had to go. 

None of them have been able to un- 
derstand Mills’ recent erratic behavior, 
but nearly all of them recognize it as 
markedly out of character. There was 
speculation that the medication that 
Mills has taken since his back surgery 
in 1973 may have brought on his bi- 
zarre conduct. Friends say that lately 
Mills has become addled and repetitious 
in conversation, and makes frequent 
complaints of pain in his abdomen. Mills 
has clearly not been himself for some 
months, and it was his odd behavior, as 
much as his recent shenanigans with 
Fanne Foxe, that caused the Democrats 
in the House to move against him. 

They toppled one of the chamber’s 
titans. After serving for four years as a 


Fanne: Acting 18 


Fanne Foxe, Mrs. Annabella Battis- 
tella, the other woman in Wilbur Mills’ 
life, was born in a village 175 miles south- 
west of Buenos Aires, where her Indian- 
Spanish father, Oswaldo Villagra, was a 
male nurse and local politician. She was 
a skinny tomboy who dressed in white 
overalls cut from her father’s old med- 
ical uniforms. At 20, Annabella married 
Eduardo Battistella and eventually fol- 
lowed him around South America, where 
he played the piano in nightclubs. Final- 
ly, their savings depleted, she turned from 
dancing to striptease. In the early 60s, 
the couple settled in the U.S. Their par- 
allel itinerant nightclub careers contin- 
ued, and so did their troubled marriage. 
They became neighbors, close friends and 
regular bridge companions with Wilbur 
and Polly Mills in 1973. The Battistel- 
las were divorced in October, but Eduar- 
do sometimes stays in the apartment with 
Annabella and their four children, aged 
15 to 19. 

In interviews last week with Sally 
Quinn of the Washington Post, Pat Col- 
lins of CBS and TIME Reporter Russ 
Hoyle, Annabella tried to explain in a 
soft, Latin-accented voice the roots of her 
unlikely friendship with the chairman. A 
sampler follows: 


TO QUINN: I guess it is not ridic- 
ulous that any woman would like to be 
married to Wilbur Mills, I think he could 
be a perfect husband. I would like to 
marry somebody older than my former 
husband. 

I would like somebody mature. I’ve 
been around too long. I may act some- 
times like I’m 18, but I feel like I'm 50. 
When you've had to turn the other cheek 
all your life, it makes you hard. Well, 
maybe not hard, but it tempers your 
heart. 

Mr. Mills didn’t want me to go back 
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judge in Arkansas’ White County, Mills 
won a seat in Congress in 1938. He was 
re-elected in 17 subsequent contests, 
with token Democratic opposition in 
only three races and with no Repub- 
lican opponent until this year. 

Grew Tired. Since he took his seat 
on Ways and Means in 1943, Mills has 
made the committee’s intricate tax-writ- 
ing and budgetary chores his special 
province. By the time he assumed the 
committee chairmanship in 1958, he 
was the undisputed master of revenue 
legislation in the House. In the years 
since, his formidable grasp of the U.S. 
tax code has made committee members 
and Congress reliant on the chairman 
and consolidated Mills’ power. 

His power manifest, some congres- 
sional observers believe, Mills in recent 
years grew tired of his chairmanship. 
But even his colleagues were taken 


and Feeling 50 


to work. Not because of the publicity, 
but because I promised him for the kids’ 
sake I wouldn’t go back to being 
a stripper. He told me I broke my 
word. I did. I will have to live with 
that. 

I think he learned what the life of a 
human being was after he met me and 
my family. He felt at 65 he had missed 
a lot and wanted to enjoy life. He’s not 
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himself. He’s changed. He’s having a 
nervous breakdown, I think, but more 
physical than mental causes. 

I know he loves me very much in 
one way ... Maybe he sees me as the 
kind of person he would like to have 
met when he was young. Not as a strip- 
per. Just me. As a person. I do have a 
lot of feeling for him. I’ve loved him 
ever since we became friends. And my 
children love him. He deserves loyalty. 
He’s got loyalty for me. 
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aback when, late in 1971, Mills decided 
to make a bid for the Democratic pres- 
idential nomination. The move proved 
to be disastrous, and Mills was ignomin- 
iously ignored at the 1972 party con- 
vention in Miami Beach; some associ- 
ates date his decline from then. That 
campaign had other negative fallout: 
large campaign contributions that Mills 
received from dairy cooperatives and 
other donors are now under investiga- 
tion by the special prosecutor's office. 
While Mills insists that he is innocent 
of any wrongdoing, friends say that he 
fears he could be indicted. 

Exactly what single cause or com- 
bination of causes—health, boredom, 
disappointment, anxiety—led Mills to 
disregard recklessly his reputation and 
career remains a mystery. Fanne her- 
self, while perhaps garrulous to a fault 
(see box), has not provided much illu- 


TO COLLINS: Not many people know 
Mr. Mills, and the public just knows him 
through speeches, campaigning ... but 
people don’t really know him the way 
he is. I always say he’s a kid at heart, 
you know. He is a young man in an old 
body, that’s all ... He came out of his 
shell and it’s the first time. 

I don’t know if he is wise or not, 
but he doesn’t seem to be embarrassed. 
He seems to be glad that it happened 
so people would know the way he is. I 
was afraid for public opinion. 


TO HOYLE: I have been all my life a 
very immature person. I never grew up, 
despite all the knowledge I managed to 
acquire. I left my country, I left my fam- 
ily when I needed it most. After my fa- 
ther died, something like a part of my- 
self died with him. I look back and I 
see a girl. Her name was Bebe Villagra 
and I admire her and it’s nice to watch 
her in my mind, the beautiful things she 
did, and how happy she was, and how 
much of a devil she was. But it’s not 
there, it’s not me. 

I was always a very strong girl. I 
was never bothered by other people un- 
less I did something myself I didn’t con- 
sider right. Only when I saw that I hurt 
somebody's feelings, when I did some- 
thing to make myself look ridiculous or 
not ladylike, like when I fell in the Ti- 
dal Basin, do I feel guilty. The next day 
I just couldn't sleep and I have been 
thinking ever since. It was just a stupid 
accident, but it happened. 

I'm not that ambitious. I like to have 
money. I am secure, I eat well, I don’t 
worry, but in the process of making 
money I destroy myself, I really do. 

I used to have a way to let my emo- 
tions out, something I don’t have now 
because I became like a lamb. I don’t 
fight any more. I don’t argue any more, 
everything is all right with me. Noth- 
ing that happens in this world seems to 
bother me any more. 
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United States Steel reports on a productive use for our mounting waste. 


Union Electric’s Meramec plant regularly 
burns processed refuse to make electric 
power. Here, Gene Meiners, Meramec’s 
superintendent, talks about expanding the 
system with Dave Klumb, project manager. 














Productivity: 


Its turning 
garbage and 


trash into power 
in St.Louis. 


The Union Electric Company of 
St. Louis is solving that area’s basic 
problem of solid waste disposal. 

For over two years, the company 
has been proving that it can burn 
ordinary trash and garbage to help 
produce electric power. By 1977, when 
this system is fully extended, it will 


Two tons of processed solid waste like this provide about the same 
heat content as one ton of coal 


process all the metropolitan area's 
refuse, recover the steel and other 
recyclables, and provide fuel to gen- 
erate over 5% of its power needs. 

This is a highly productive idea — 
which is why we of United States Steel 
bring it to your attention. We are con- 
vinced that better productivity is vital 
to America’s well-being. 

“We take solid waste right from the 
collection trucks,” says UE’s David 


Klumb, the project manager, “then 
shred it ina hammer mill. Every ton 
contains, in addition to the burnables, 
about 150 pounds of steel, 200 pounds 
of glass and 10 pounds of other re- 
cyclable materials—much of which 
we can recover. 

“We blow the shredded refuse into 
our boilers and burn it with pulverized 
coal, 200 tons of trash to 1,000 tons of 
coal. It’s asurprisingly clean operation? 
Klumb notes, 
and, while the 
energy value of 
this waste is a 
plus for us, the 
solution of mu- 
nicipal waste dis- 
posal problems 
is even more im- 
portant. We're 
making good use 
of what we once 
threw away.” 

We, at U.S. Steel, salute produc- 
tivity such as this. We, too, are making 
productive use of raw materials. Crude 
taconite, which has a very low iron 
content, was once condered useless. 
Now it’s being processed and pelletized, 
and we're getting ore that is over 60% 
iron which is easier to ship and to melt 
in our blast furnaces. 

Productivity. More than ever, 
America needs more of it. 

United States Steel, 600 Grant 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


We're 
involved. 


Refuse is processed in this plant 
The enlarged system will be built 
and operated by UE without 
government funds. 














YOUNG CONGRESSMAN MILLS (CA. 1949) 
A titan toppled. 


mination. Largely guileless, enormously 
flattered by Mills’ attentions, she is 
scarcely the stereotype of a designing 
woman. Indeed, she may not really com- 
prehend the role she has played in the 
destruction of the man whom she still 
calls “Mr. Mills.” What is certain is that 
what began as delicious Washington 
gossip has become a personal and pro- 
fessional tragedy in which no one in the 
capital can any longer find pleasurable 
titillation. 

Sick Man. Mills, once the canny 
master of the cloakroom, was slow to re- 
alize that the end had come. TIME Cor- 
respondent Neil MacNeil reports that 
Mills’ final perception of the situation 
came last week in a talk with Illinois 
Representative Dan Rostenkowski, a 
Ways and Means Committee man for 
nine years. Confessing that he had a se- 
rious problem, Mills took Rostenkowski 
into the chairman’s private office, 
where he asked the Illinois lawmaker 
for a frank appraisal of where he 
stood. 

“Mr. Chairman,” Rostenkowski re- 
plied, “you've got a runaway caucus out 
there. You've embarrassed a lot of the 
members.” As Rostenkowski explained 
that Mills’ power was slipping from him, 
Mills drifted away, as though in a trance. 
“You know I'm a sick man,” he finally 
said. “I've got terrible pain.” 

“You've got to go to the hospital,” 
said Rostenkowski 

Another Congressman came into 
the room and urged Mills to go to the 
hospital, then left the two men alone 
again. Mills turned to Rostenkowski and 
asked once more: “How do you think I 
stand?” Rostenkowski was frank: “Mr. 
Chairman, you're out of business. It’s all 
over for you. The members on this com- 
mittee are terribly disappointed.” At 
that, Mills picked up the telephone and 
called the Naval Medical Center in Be- 
thesda to ask for admittance 
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THE VICE PRESIDENCY 


On the Brink of Confirmation 


In a sense, the whole Rockefeller 
family testified in support of Nelson 
Rockefeller’s vice-presidential nomina- 
tion before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee last week. Not in person, of 
course. Their surrogate was J. Richard- 
son Dilworth, 58, the family’s urbane, 
understated senior financial adviser. Re- 
sponding to demands of committee 
Democrats that he reveal the Rockefel- 
lers’ total stock holdings, Dilworth used 
five charts crammed with statistics to 
try to dispel the notion that the family 
exercises inordinate behind-the-scenes 
power. Not only could Rocky's critics 
not dispute Dilworth’s bewildering rush 
of figures, at times they could hardly 
keep up with them. “There is no grand 
design or overall pattern,” Dilworth as- 
sured the committee. “The family mem- 
bers are simply investors. The aim and 
hope of the advisers is, in a most dif- 
ficult and uncertain world, to achieve 
over time a reasonable total return for 
our clients.” 

Dilworth, an investment banker 
whose uncle was former Philadelphia 
Mayor Richardson Dilworth, explained 
that it had not been easy to coax finan- 
cial details out of the family. “Some felt 
that this was a terrible invasion of pri- 
vacy,” he said. “Others shrugged their 
shoulders and figured that something 
had got started that couldn’t be 
stopped.” In the end, Dilworth managed 
to reach all the family members with 
the exception of a niece, Eileen Rocke- 
feller, who is “working on a conservation 
project in darkest Africa.” 

Today’s 84 living Rockefellers, he 
told the committee, have assets totaling 
$1,033,988,000, the bulk of them held 


in two trusts, one established by John 
D. Rockefeller Jr. in 1934 for his chil- 
dren and one set up in 1952 for his 
grandchildren, This figure, Dilworth 
hastened to add, did not include Rocke- 
feller real estate or Rocky’s art collec- 
tion, valued at $33 million. Also outside 
the scope of Dilworth’s estimates were 
the Rockefeller Foundation and other 
charitable institutions, whose assets 
amount to more than $1 billion. 

When Dilworth’s recitation ended, 
Democrat George Danielson of Califor- 
nia asked him if he was sure he had not 
omitted listing anything in Rocky’s pos- 
session that might be worth as much as 
$500,000. Dilworth said he was sure he 
had not. At that, Counsel William E. 
Jackson nudged him and a quick con- 
ference ensued. Dilworth then corrected 
the record. “Counsel says the jewelry be- 
longing to Mrs. Rockefeller might con- 
ceivably exceed $500,000.” 

No Collusion. If any committee 
members were hoping for some evidence 
of a suspicious concentration of Rocke- 
feller wealth, they were doomed to dis- 
appointment. While the early Rockefel- 
lers had invested primarily in oil, 
Dilworth explained, subsequent gener- 
ations diversified into a wide range of 
stocks. Though family members hold 
$138 million in securities and another 
$613 million is in the possession of the 
two trusts, Rockefellers clearly have a 
controlling interest in three companies: 
International Basic Economy Corp., 
which funnels family investments into 
Latin America and other developing ar- 
eas; Coherent Radiation, which manu- 
factures laser systems and optical equip- 
ment; and Rockefeller Center. In most 
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of the other 38 companies in which they 
have invested, their holdings are less 
than 2%. Members of the family do not 
coordinate their investments, Dilworth 
insisted. Because they have sharply dif- 
fering views on investment and social 
and environmental policies, they never 
vote their stock in unison. He said that 
the last time the family interfered in the 
management of a company was in 1928, 
when John D. Sr. and Jr. forced Stan- 
dard Oil Company (Indiana) to remove 
a chief executive. Such intervention 
now, continued Dilworth, is “totally for- 
eign to this family. In the 17 years I've 
been in this job, I’ve never seen this fam- 
ily try to push people around. If we don't 
like the way a company is being run, 
we take our money and go elsewhere.” 

Following Dilworth, Nelson's broth- 
er Laurance reiterated that the Rocke- 
fellers are far from power-hungry: “Col- 
lusive power on our part simply does 
not exist.” He did make a partially dam- 
aging admission. He revealed that he 
had made still another loan, in 1961, to 
a political friend of Nelson’s: William 
Miller, later to be the G.O.P. vice-pres- 
idential candidate on the 1964 Goldwa- 
ter ticket. At the behest of Nelson, he 
had advanced $30,000 to Miller when 
he was serving as Republican national 
chairman. Most of the loan was repaid, 
but $1,934.50 of it was forgiven in 1964. 
Why had it been made? Said Laurance: 
“J have no idea, other than to help.” 

Playing Poker. Testifying for the 
last time, Nelson supplied more details 
about the loan. In 1961, Miller was de- 
bating whether to give up his New York 
congressional seat and return to his law 
practice in order to make more money. 
To keep him in public life, Rocky urged 
the loan. Why then did Rocky not make 
the loan himself? “Because I was not in 
the risk-capital field. My brother was 
in this business.” Even though Miller 
joined Rocky’s foe Goldwater, the two 
remained on cordial terms. Miller sup- 
ported Rockefeller for the presidency in 
1968. 

Later Rocky was asked if he would 
veto legislation imposing a confiscatory 
tax on inheritance. He gave a non-com- 
mittal reply. Said Danielson: “Your abil- 
ity to couch things in the proper con- 
text could stand you in good stead if you 
were playing high-income-stakes poker 
in international relations.” Replied 
Rocky: “I would be happy to play po- 
ker with you, sir.” 

It appeared as if Rocky had won the 
present round with room to spare. With 
opposition to his confirmation steadily 
dwindling, only eight solid votes on the 
committee of 38 are still estimated to 
be against him—the same number that 
opposed Gerald Ford's confirmation as 
Vice President. Rockefeller professed to 
be satisfied with the hearings. “Even 
though it’s gone on for four months, and 
even though a lot was leaked, I think 
the American people probably learned 
more about me than they could have 
during a campaign.” 
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WATERGATE 


Witness Richard Nixon is Excused 


“All motions are denied. The trial 
will proceed.” 

The words were delivered crisply 
and without emotion by Federal Judge 
John J. Sirica. Yet they summed up a 
historic “memorandum opinion and or- 
der,” which Sirica then passed out to 
the attorneys in the Watergate cover- 
up trial. The ruling meant that in all 
probability former President Richard 
Nixon may never have to face public 
questioning under oath about his role 
in the scandal. 

The Sirica order quashed a subpoe- 
na served on Nixon by Defendant 
John Ehrlichman to testify at the 
trial. The judge also denied alter- 
native motions by Defendants 
H.R. Haldeman, John Mitchell 
and Ehrlichman that depositions 
be taken from Nixon in Califor- 
nia. Sirica’s ruling was based pri- 
marily on the fact, certified by a 
court-appointed panel of doctors, 
that the recuperating Nixon’s life 
might be endangered if he were 
asked to respond to any question- 
ing before Jan. 6. Even then, Si- 
rica noted, Nixon’s recovery 
might not be satisfactory, and 
more time would also be required 
for him to review the complex 
case and prepare for testimony. Si- 
rica ruled that it would be “un- 
warranted” to keep the jury se- 
questered “until an uncertain date 
in the somewhat distant future.” 

Sirica also had some less com- 
passionate reasons for ruling out 
Nixon’s testimony. Noting that 
Nixon had been named an unin- 
dicted co-conspirator by the orig- 
inal Watergate grand jury, he de- 
clared that even if Nixon were to 
appear, the trial jury would have to be 
warned that Nixon’s words “should be 
received with caution and scrutinized 
with care.” That was a thinly veiled sug- 
gestion that Nixon might not be a cred- 
ible witness. Sirica also implied that the 
defendants were exaggerating the im- 
portance of Nixon’s testimony. He wrote 
that the information they sought from 
Nixon “could be, and in many instanc- 
es has been, elicited from other 
witnesses.” 

Immense Relief. Considering how 
poorly Defendants Mitchell and Halde- 
man have fared under the prosecution's 
incisive cross-examination, Nixon's re- 
lief at not having to undergo the same 
treatment must have been immense. It 
could be argued, however, that Nixon’s 
own interest would be served by testi- 
fying in a court of law, admitting his 
transgressions, and clearing the record 
so that he could write and speak freely 
in the future about his years in office. 
Such an act would clear the air for the 
fallen Chief Executive, though it seems 


unlikely he would perceive it that way. 

Haldeman last week was serene and 
amiable under the gentle if confused 
questioning of his own attorney, John 
J. Wilson. But he turned evasive and 
sometimes stammered as Assistant Spe- 
cial Prosecutor Richard Ben-Veniste 
slashed at his testimony. With devas- 
tating effect, the combative prosecutor 
read excerpts from a March 21, 1973 
White House tape in which Haldeman 
suggested that Watergate witnesses 
could always evade a question by say- 
ing they “forgot,” and Nixon advised: 
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BEN-VENISTE QUIZZING HALDEMAN AT TRIAL 
“| don't recollect” 18 times per hour. 


“Just be damned sure you say, ‘I don’t re- 
member, I can't recall.’ Ben-Veniste 
then cited numerous “I don’t recall” an- 
swers in Haldeman’s subsequent grand- 
jury testimony. Inadvertently dramatiz- 
ing the prosecutor's point, Haldeman in 
just one hour responded with “I don’t 
recollect” no fewer than. 18 times to Ben- 
Veniste’s questions. Despite his forget- 
fulness, Haldeman conceded that he did 
have a reputation as a detail man in the 
White House, and had even approved a 
$25-a-month raise for a Nixon garden- 
er at San Clemente. 

Haldeman’s bad memory gave Ben- 
Veniste a choice opportunity to try to re- 
fresh it by reading portions of previous- 
ly undisclosed transcripts of White 
House tapes. They included revelations 
that shortly before Nixon sought the res- 
ignations of Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
in April 1973, he had offered them help 
for future legal costs and family support 
from one of two secret White House 
funds. One was a fund of $200,000 to 
$300,000 controlled by Nixon’s pal, 
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Bebe Rebozo, and apparently intended 
for use in the 1974 congressional cam- 
paigns. Another was $100,000, which 
Nixon has indicated was held by his per- 
sonal secretary, Rose Mary Woods. The 
source of this money was not explained, 
but Nixon’s former attorney Herbert 
Kalmbach had told Senate investigators 
that Rebozo had given money from 
Howard Hughes to Miss Woods. 

The transcripts showed that Nixon 
had suggested helping his two aides on 
April 17, 1973. 

NIXON: Let me ask you this, uh, legal 
fees will be substantial ... But there’s a 
way we can get it to you, and uh—two 
or three hundred thousand dollars ... I 
know the problems with families and 
all the rest. Just let me handle it. Now, 
how could we do it? 

EHRLICHMAN: Let's wait and see if it is 
necessary. 

NIXON: No strain. Doesn't come outta 
me. I didn’t, I never intended to use the 
money at all. As a matter of fact, I told 


on that to have taken the money would 
have “compounded the problem.” 
Asked Ben-Veniste: “It compounded the 
problem of all the money paid to the 
loriginal Watergate] defendants?” In- 
sisted Haldeman: “No, sir. That is to- 
tally incorrect.” When defense attorneys 
raised objections that Nixon’s offers 
were irrelevant because “we're not try- 
ing the former President of the U.S.,” 
Ben-Veniste replied: “The offer of mon- 
ey shows that they were all in it togeth- 
er. They were protecting each other in 
the cover-up.” 

Although immaterial to this trial, 
the transcripts also seemed to show that 
Nixon was contemplating the use of po- 
litical contributions for a personal and 
noncampaign- purpose, which would 
have violated the campaign-funding 
laws. He also seemed to be suggesting 
that he had asked Rebozo to help make 
sure that heavy contributors were re- 
warded, presumably through Govern- 
ment favors. The special prosecutor's 
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JURORS LISTENING TO TESTIMONY AT COVER-UP CONSPIRACY TRIAL 
No need fo wait for an uncertain date in a distant future. 


B-B-Bebe, uh, basically, be sure that 
people like, uh, who, who have contrib- 
uted money over the contributing years 
are, uh, favored and so forth in general. 
And he’s used it for the purpose of get- 
ting things out, paid for in check and 
all that sort of thing. 

Nixon mentioned the matter again 
on April 25. 

NIXON: As I said, there're a few, not 
much ... as much as—I think—as 200 
... available in 74 campaign already. 
HALDEMAN: That compounds the prob- 
lem. That really does. 

Under Ben-Veniste’s questioning, 
Haldeman insisted that neither he nor 
Ehrlichman had ever accepted the of- 
fered cash from Nixon. He said he knew 
nothing about those funds and did not 
know what he had meant in telling Nix- 
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office is investigating Rebozo’s fund. 

Apart from these new revelations, 
Haldeman had great difficulty trying to 
explain away other prosecution testimo- 
ny. He admitted following Nixon’s in- 
structions to ask top CIA officials to in- 
tercede in the FBI's investigation of 
money found on the arrested Watergate 
burglars. But he claimed that his inter- 
est was not to keep the funds from being 
traced to Nixon’s re-election committee; 
he wanted to protect the anonymity of 
the political donors whose checks had 
been converted to this use. He also 
claimed that there were valid national- 
security reasons for calling off the FBI, 
but he could not explain why, then, he 
had agreed that Nixon should not get 
personally involved in diverting the in- 
vestigation. “Isn’t ita fact that the whole 





reason for this was political ... with 
criminal overtones to it?” Ben-Veniste 
asked. Haldeman insisted that there 
were “no criminal overtones.” 

Repeatedly, Haldeman’s remarks 
on the tapes were cited by Ben-Veniste 
to contradict his current testimony. Re- 
peatedly, Haldeman denied the incrim- 
inating implication of his recorded 
words, insisting that “there must be an- 
other explanation”—although he often 
failed to offer one. One tape showed that 
Haldeman was present, for example, 
when Mitchell reported that the cash de- 
mands of Burglar E. Howard Hunt “had 
been taken care of’; Haldeman said he 
did not know what Mitchell had meant 
by that. Asked Ben-Veniste: “What did 
you think—Mitchell was going to take 
Hunt down to the Bankers Trust and co- 
sign a loan for him?” Repeated Halde- 
man: “I didn’t know.” 

Although the tapes now gave Hal- 
deman so much trouble and had led to 
Nixon’s resignation, one surprising rev- 
elation was that both men on April 25, 
1973 had thought the taping system a 
great idea that might save them. Said 
Nixon in a telephone call to Haldeman: 
“You know, I always wondered about 
that taping equipment but I'm damn 
glad we have it, aren’t you?” Noting that 
there were “very helpful” comments on 
the tapes, Haldeman agreed: “Yes, sir.” 
Later, he mused that mention of black- 
mail and payoffs might be a “hard thing 
to explain, but I think it’s explainable.” 

Early Knowledge. The opening 
gambit of Ehrlichman’s defense back- 
fired as his attorneys asked Sirica to call 
Charles W. Colson, imprisoned for his 
role in trying to defame Daniel Ellsberg, 
as a court witness. That allowed freer 
questioning and Colson promptly gave 
damaging testimony against Mitchell, 
Haldeman and even Ehrlichman. He 
helped Ehrlichman only in contending 
that an aborted White House effort to 
have Hunt leave the country before his 
arrest was John Dean’s idea, not 
Ehrlichman’s. 

Cross-examined by William Hund- 
ley, Mitchell’s lawyer, Colson struck 
back by recalling an incident shortly af- 
ter the 1972 Watergate break-in. Col- 
son said he had told Mitchell that he 
hoped Hunt was not involved. Accord- 
ing to Colson, Mitchell replied: “He is 
up to his ears in it.” That indicated an 
early knowledge that Mitchell has re- 
peatedly denied. 

Ben-Veniste got Colson to rebut 
Haldeman’s testimony that he was un- 
aware of hush-money payments. In Jan- 
uary 1973, Colson said, he had been 
asked by Haldeman what would hap- 
pen if Hunt “blew” (talked to investi- 
gators). “I said I thought it would be 
very bad... Bob [Haldeman] said, ‘Then 
we can’t let that happen.’ ” When Col- 
son was finished, Chief Prosecutor 
James Neal told Sirica in a lawyers’ con- 
ference that he was “more than will- 
ing” for the defense to “bring on more 
witnesses like Colson.” 
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ENERGY 


Groping for a Harder Line 


To a man, President Ford’s energy 
advisers are agreed on one vital point: 
the President's voluntary energy conser- 
vation program will have to be scrapped 
within two months in favor of some far 
more stringent policy to reduce U.S. de- 
pendence on imported oil. But after 
months of squabbling among themselves 
both in private and in public, the ad- 
visers are still deeply divided on what 
that policy should be. Almost every 
imaginable proposal—a return to gas- 
less Sundays, a flat quota on imports, a 
deliberate attempt to keep prices high 
to discourage consumption—can be 
heard in Washington 

Pressure to resolve the disputes is 
mounting. Right about Christmas, a fat 
stack of energy-option papers is due to 
hit the President’s desk. They are sup- 
posed to form the backbone of a pres- 
idential energy message to the nation 
in mid-January. The advisers are 
booked into Camp David, the presiden- 
tial retreat in Maryland’s Catoctin 
Mountains, on the weekend of Dec. 14 
so that they can give undivided atten- 
tion to reconciling their differences 

Essentially, says Assistant Treasury 
Secretary Gerald Parsky, the President 
has six options, some of which could be 
used in combination. They are 

1) Put a high tariff on imported oil 

2) Place a limit on oil imports, ei- 
ther in dollar or volume terms 

3) Impose an excise tax on domes- 
tic and imported crude oil 

4) Impose a mandatory allocation 
program for petroleum products 

5) Ration gasoline 

6) Increase the federal gasoline tax 
by at least 10¢ per gal 

At the moment, the leading candi- 
dates are an import quota and a renew- 
al of the embargo-bred allocation pro- 
gram that produced the gasless Sundays, 
alternate-day rationing and miles-long 
lines at gas stations last winter. All sorts 
of other proposals, though, have their 
advocates and enemies and are being de- 
bated in a confused atmosphere, made 
worse by the tendency of some policy- 
makers to speak out prematurely 

Last month a new study by an in- 
teragency group of the much discussed 
higher gasoline tax was nipped in the 
bud. Interior Secretary Rogers Morton, 
head of the Administration’s Energy 
Council, told reporters about the study 
before he told the President. Caught 
unaware, Ford again quashed the idea 
and repeated his opposition at his 
press conference last week—arguing 
with candid politician's logic that since 
polls show 81% of the public opposed 
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to the tax, he is on “pretty solid ground” 
in opposing it himself. 

Currently the State Department is 
trial-ballooning a far-out idea to keep 
oil prices high for consumers in the U.S. 
and other major oil-importing nations, 
even if the cartel of oil-producing coun- 
tries is broken and world prices drop. 
The proposal is to guarantee domestic 
producers a price around the present $10 
or $11 per bbl. for new oil pumped out, 
guarantee equivalent prices to investors 
in new energy projects such as coal gas- 
ification (thus increasing domestic en- 
ergy production), and perhaps place a 
variable tariff on imported oil so that it 
would still cost U.S. industry and con- 
sumers $10 or $11 per bbl., even if the 
Persian Gulf producers sell it for less 
This would cut demand and increase the 
supply of oil outside the OPEC (Orga- 
nization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries) nations and force them to make 
ever deeper production cutbacks to 
maintain high prices. Secretary of State 
Kissinger wants to ensure that lower 
world oil prices would not jeopardize his 
goal of making the U.S. energy-indepen- 
dent, and leave it subject to another dev- 
astating oil embargo 

Rip Off. Thomas Enders, an Assis- 
tant Secretary of State, launched the idea 
in a speech at Yale before it had been 
discussed with other policymakers 
Treasury Secretary William Simon said 
the speech surprised not only him but 
also “many people in the State Depart- 
ment.” Representative Henry Reuss, 
Democrat of Wisconsin, observed in dis- 
may: “I just wonder what it shall profit 
the American consumer of oil if he is 
freed from the tyranny of the OPEC 
only to be ripped off by the US. oil 
companies.” 

Whatever choice of policies the ad- 
visers eventually recommend to Ford, 
they will have difficulty selling it. The 
President insisted at his press conference 
that his voluntary conservation program 
is “making headway.” None of the al- 
ternatives is politically palatable, espe- 
cially since the President has correctly 
told consumers that they need fear no 
physical shortage of gasoline and heat- 
ing oil this winter. Consumers who are 
once again being wooed by gas-station 
owners Offering free glasses and coupons 
may not take kindly to being told that 
they must sacrifice in order to keep the 
high price of imported oil from wreck- 
ing the U'S. trade balance. Disunited as 
they are about specific policies, though, 
the energy advisers agree with Frank 
Zarb, Ford’s nominee to become head 
of the Federal Energy Administration, 
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who told Congress last week: “The se- 
riousness of the international and do- 
mestic energy situation will not permit 
further lengthy studies of alternative en- 
ergy strategies.” 


INVESTMENT 


An Oil Gusher Builds 


By the reckoning of outgoing Ohio 
Democratic Senator Howard Metzen- 
baum, depressed stock market prices 
offer newly rich oil-exporting nations 
the opportunity to control A T & T, Boe- 
ing, Dow Chemical, General Dynamics, 
General Motors, IBM, ITT, Lockheed, 
United Air Lines, U.S. Steel, Xerox and 
ten other major companies. A 51% in- 
terest in all these firms could be bought 
for some $47 billion, and the 13 mem- 
bers of the Organization of the Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries (OPEC) will 
accumulate much more surplus capital 
than that by the end of this year. 

New Limits. The oil producers, of 
course, are unlikely to make any such 
grandiose grab for industrial power. 
Nonetheless, officials of both the Trea- 
sury Department and the Federal Re- 
serve Board now feel that some restric- 
tions must be placed on investments in 
the U.S. by OPEC members. Federal Re- 
serve Board Chairman Arthur Burns has 
indicated that oil-country investments 
should be confined to such nonsensitive 
companies as Quaker Oats and Coca- 
Cola (see TIME ESSAY, page 37). The Tri- 
lateral Commission, a group of academ- 
ics, civil servants and businessmen 
from North America, Europe and Ja- 
pan, is considering recommending a 
10% limit on the voting power that for- 
eign interests may exercise in American 
companies. 

Indirect restrictions already exist. 
The Washington Post reported recently 
that an Arab bid to invest $100 million 
in Lockheed Aircraft Corp., made this 
spring, was rejected by the company, 
even though it needed the cash. Arab in- 
vestors suspect the deal was quashed by 
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the White House. An Iranian bid to lend 
Grumman Corp. a similar sum was ve- 
toed in August. 

Even so, OPEC investment in West- 
ern nations is picking up. Kuwait 
emerged last week as the purchaser of 
up to 14.6% of Daimler-Benz AG, the 
producer of Mercedes vehicles. The deal 
cost the Kuwaitis $300 million to $400 
million, by far the most ever spent for a 
stock acquisition by a Middle Eastern 
nation. Adnan K hashoggi, 39, a U.S.-ed- 
ucated Saudi whose non-oil business em- 
pire already includes two small Califor- 
nia banks, recently offered $14 million 
for a one-third interest in the First Na- 
tional Bank of San Jose. Armand Ham- 
mer, chairman of Occidental Petroleum 
Corp., disclosed last week that “one very 
prominent Arab,” whom he would not 
identify, bought more than 6 million 
shares of Occidental, an investment 
worth at least $80 million at current 
prices. 

All that is holding a cap on an in- 
vestment gusher is the conservatism of 


Gloom About Jobs 


Economists knew that the Novem- 
ber job statistics would be bad, but when 
the Government released the figures at 
wecek’s end they were far worse than ex- 
pected. Unemployment jumped to 6.5% 
of the labor force, from 6% in October, 
the sharpest one-month rise in 13 years; 
the jobless rate is now higher than in 
any month since October 1961. Until 
November, employment and unemploy- 
ment had both been rising, but last 
month the number of people who have 
jobs fell by 800,000. The news helped 
send the stock market reeling to anoth- 
er twelve-year low. The Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average tumbled 41 points dur- 


ing the week, to a close of 578. The 
Federal Reserve moved to help the econ- 
omy by making borrowing easier; it 
dropped the discount rate on loans to 
member banks from 8% to 7%4%. 

There was one hopeful job develop- 
ment: members of the United Mine 
Workers voted to accept a contract that 
will raise wages and benefits 54% over 
the next three years. The end of their 24- 
day strike will avert many layoffs in 
coal-using industries. But enough work- 
ers are being furloughed anyway to keep 
unemployment climbing. Alan Green- 
span, chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, now predicts that the 
unemployment rate will peak at “some- 
thing over 7%” next summer. 








the lightly populated nations with the 
largest capital surpluses—Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait and the Persian Gulf sheikdoms. 
So far, they have placed their wealth 
largely in government securities and 
short-term, easy-to-withdraw deposits 
ata few major banks. But now the banks, 
worried about having so much “hot 
money” that they cannot safely lend 
long-term, are either refusing to take 
more short-term or demand deposits or 
are offering lower interest for them. 

Where will the money go? The oil 
producers can use some—though not 
much—to buy out foreign holdings with- 
in their own borders. Last year Saudi 
Arabia paid $500 million for 25% of 
Aramco, the consortium that pumps and 
distributes Saudi oil, and last week 
agreement was reached for a 100% take- 
over by year’s end. Western banks and 
a handful of investment banking hous- 
es have won contracts to direct petro- 
dollars from oil-rich Arab nations to 
poor or heavily populated ones such as 
Egypt, Sudan and Yemen. But many of 
the poorer Arab nations will require 
years of “soft” (low- or no-interest) re- 
habilitation loans before they are pre- 
pared to absorb massive infusions of de- 
velopment capital. 

Wall Street is well equipped to ab- 
sorb the petrodollar billions. The Arabs, 
however, are suspicious of the fluctuat- 
ing prices on stock exchanges. They pre- 
fer to lend money directly to Western 
companies, buy control of companies 
not listed on stock exchanges, partici- 
pate in joint ventures with Western 
firms, and buy real estate. There is a 
limit, of course, to how much capital 
such activities can absorb, and the oil 
producers will inevitably be tempted to 
go for a piece of the big industrial ac- 
tion. 


CITIES 
A Many-Sided Squeeze 


Golden anniversary aside, there was 
little to celebrate as the National League 
of Cities convened its 50th “congress of 
cities” in Houston last week. Some 1,500 
mayors, city managers and councilmen 
told grim tales of how inflation and re- 
cession are combining to raise costs and 
erode tax bases. Even as they met, the 
administrators got a backdoor reminder 
of one of their bigger problems: in- 
creased militancy by public employees. 
Houston’s bus drivers were on strike, de- 
manding higher pay. 

Labor trouble is only one element 
in a many-sided squeeze on the munic- 
ipalities. Some other difficulties: 

> City building projects are almost 
ata standstill as soaring costs far outstrip 
targeted estimates. Rising costs have 
forced San Francisco to postpone indef- 
initely construction of an 18,000-seat 
sports arena. The Washington, D.C., 
rapid-transit system, budgeted at $2.5 
billion five years ago, will cost at least 
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for nearly half the nation, you worry 
about how the other half lives. 


When you've spent nearly half a century working with doctors 
and hospitals and helping them control the cost of modern 
health care, it’s only natural to be concerned. 


Keeping up with the very different health care needs of more than 
80 million people is quite a job. 

It's why we need local, very personally oriented Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield Plans. With 500 local offices across all 50 states. 


And this unique, personal service that more than 80 million 
Americans receive right now can continue to serve the nation well 
under national health insurance. 


Keeping you close to the kind of health care you deserve. 


The Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans. One national resource 
you can depend on. 








cre Blue Cross. 
VAY, Blue Shield... 





Marks Blue Cross Association ®’Registered Service Marks of the National Association of Blue Shield Plans 


Different Volks 
for different folks. 








VW Super Beetle 


While most prices have gone up, up, up, the Beetle’s has stayed the same, same, same: 
only $2825* fully equipped. 







Simply can’t do without plush wall-to-wall carpeting, fuel injection, or an automatic trans- 
mission? Fret not. They're all standard on the luxurious 412. And our Special End-of-Year 
pricestmake it even more affordable. 


Granted $4,000 is $4,000.* But it’s also a small price to pay for what POPULAR MECHANICS 
calls “...a perfect combination of styling and engineering.” 


The “Thing” 


The cost of every “Thing” has just gone down from $3150 to $2775.* And it seems even 
less expensive when you compare it to the price of a Jeep, Land Rover or Land Cruiser. 


When inflation hits you, folks, you can’t do better than a Volks. 


"Suggested Retail Prices P.O.E., Super Beetle $2825, Dasher 2-dr sedan $3975, 181 ‘Thing’ $2775 (West Coast prices slightly higher for these 
models). Local taxes and any other dealer delivery charges additional. 


tAvailable at participating dealers. 








CITY OFFICIAL AT HOUSTON CONVENTION LOOKS OVER NEW FUEL-SAVING MINIBUS 


























Grim tales of roaring inflation, recession and eroding tax bases. 


$4.5 billion, perhaps $6 billion, before it 
is fully completed in 1981. Prices of 
goods that cities buy are also steep. En- 
vironmental and transportation equip- 
ment was exhibited for the officials in 
Houston. But reaction to items like a 19- 
seat minibus was tempered: mayors 
kicked the tires and winced at the $19,- 
000 price. 

>» Cutbacks of services and layoffs 
of municipal employees are either 
planned or under way in many cities. 
Newark Mayor Kenneth Gibson recent- 
ly ordered a 25% cutback in budget re- 
quests from all city departments. New 
York City is contemplating trimming 
1,510 jobs as squabbling officials fail to 
agree on whether the city’s deficit this 
year will be $430 million or $650 mil- 
lion. Last week the city was forced to 
sell $600 million in short-term notes at 
a record 9.47% interest—and that de- 
spite the fact that interest on the notes 
is exempt from federal income tax. 

>» Revenue sharing, accounting for 
4% to 5% of municipal budgets, is flow- 
ing into cities at levels set in October 
1972, when the law was passed. Since 
then, the cost of running city govern- 
ments has swollen as much as 15% in 
some urban areas. Many cities raise 
most of the rest of their money from 
property taxes, which are often based 
om assessed valuations that have not 
been raised to reflect inflation. 

No subject, though, so worries city 
executives as their labor relations. Like 
workers everywhere, city employees are 
pressing for fat wage settlements—the 
range has lately been 8% to 10%—and 
often ignoring legal bars to striking. 
Moreover, Ralph Flynn, executive di- 
rector of the 2 million-member Coalition 
of American Public Employees, predicts 
certain passage by Congress next year of 
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a law that would give public employees 
the same bargaining rights as workers in 
the private sector. The legislation, now 
in House and Senate committees, would 
allow city employees to choose between 
striking or going to arbitration in the 
event of a negotiating impasse. “There 
will be strikes,” predicts William H. Mc- 
Clennan, president of the International 
Association of Firefighters. 

City officials vow to be tough bar- 
gainers. “A new militancy on the part 
of municipal employees requires a new 
militancy on our part,” says Donald H. 
Weinburg, personnel director for Wash- 
ington, D.C. But there are doubts as to 
how successful the administrators will 
be. The AFL-CIO has melded 25 govern- 
ment unions into a new public-employ- 
ees department, staffed by seasoned ne- 
gotiators who will square off against city 
Officials unaccustomed to hard bargain- 
ing. Says Carroll Harvey of Washing- 
ton’s Match Institution, an urban-plan- 
ning agency: “City negotiators will be 
sitting down with some of the hardest- 
nosed pros in the labor business.” 

Quirky amendments to the federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act also threaten 
to increase city costs by extending min- 
imum-wage and overtime provisions to 
public employees next year. Policemen, 
for example, will be paid overtime for 
hours worked beyond 60 in any given 
week, even though some of the first 60 
hours were spent in uniform working not 
for the city but for a department store 
as a guard. Salt Lake City Mayor EJ. 
Garn estimates that the amendments 
will cost his city $500,000 next year in in- 
creased pay alone and more than $3 mil- 
lion three years from now in overtime. 
This week the League of Cities will file 
suit in U.S. district court in Washington, 
D.C., seeking to have the controver- 
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sial amendments ruled unconstitutional. 

Cities do have some ways to stretch 
their budgets. They can, of course, raise 
taxes, and some are doing so, despite 
the intense unpopularity of that step. At- 
lanta Mayor Maynard Jackson, for one, 
is having to back off from his oft-re- 
peated pledge that there would be no in- 
crease in property taxes while he was 
in city hall. Cities could also shift from 
outmoded “line-item” budgets—which 
simply list how much is to be spent for 
salaries, how much for construction and 
so on—to “performance” budgeting that 
stresses goals and priorities. When they 
made that switch four years ago, Fort 
Worth officials decided deliberately to 
undervalue taxable property, in effect 
creating a reserve of untaxed value for 
hard times. Now that the hard times are 
here, the city has provided for an $8 mil- 
lion increase in its budget to $83 mil- 
lion by shifting to “realistic” property 
assessments. More such innovation is 
clearly called for. Otherwise, U.S. cities 
face inflation and recession with all the 
weaponry of a retired person living on 
a fixed income. 





GOLD 


A Piece of the Auction 


The gold in Fort Knox (and other 
US. Treasury stashes) has long been re- 
garded as a sacrosanct symbol of na- 
tional wealth. Once it was available for 
purchase only by foreign-government 
bankers who wanted to redeem dollars 
that the U.S. insisted were as good as 
gold; later the U.S. Government would 
not sell it to anyone. Last week, though, 
the Treasury announced plans more in 
line with its current belief that gold has 
become a mere commodity. On Jan. 6 
it will sell 2 million ounces of the glit- 
tery stuff at public auction to any pur- 
chasers, American or foreign, who care 
to submit sealed bids. That is only a mi- 
nor part of the Treasury's total hoard 
of 276 million ounces but still nearly 
equals the amount now traded on all the 
world’s gold markets in any single week. 

The auction will take place six days 
after individual American investors are 
freed by law to buy gold bullion for the 
first time in almost 41 years. (Federal 
Reserve Chairman Arthur Burns last 
week urged that permission be delayed 
six months, because he fears that peo- 
ple will pull money out of savings ac- 
counts and stocks to buy gold, but Con- 
gress probably will make no change.) 
Not many individuals are likely to bid 
at the Treasury auction: the gold will 
be sold only in the form of 400-oz. bars, 
worth at current free-market prices 
about $70,000 each. The big distributors 
who buy these bars will send many of 
them to refineries where they will be 
melted down and recast in smaller sizes 
for sale to the public. 

The Treasury's aim is to provide a 
supply for buyers who would otherwise 
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GOLD BARS IN MANHATTAN VAULT 
A mere commodity. 





send their money abroad for gold, thus 
worsening the U:S. trade deficit. Legal 
buying of gold for dental, artistic and in- 
dustrial purposes (jewelry, photographic 
materials, space men’s visors) already 
far exceeds new production from US. 
mines, and some $1 billion worth of gold 
will be imported this year. 

Thin Supply. Reaction to the Trea- 
sury’s announcement on the gold mar- 
kets of London and Zurich illustrated 
some of the hazards of speculation in 
the metal. Traders earlier had hoped 
that no government would sell gold from 
its monetary hoard and that the pres- 
sure of new legal demand from individ- 
ual American buyers on a thin supply 
available for trading would drive the 
free-market price above $200 per oz. (v. 
an official value of $42.22 in exchanges 
between governments). The price did hit 
a record $190.25 a few weeks ago. Last 
week, though, it dropped as low as 
$170.50, then closed at $180. 

As an investment, gold has other se- 
vere drawbacks. It is costly to store, in- 
sure and assay, and it yields no interest. 
Nonetheless, dealers are gearing up for 
a big business with private American in- 
vestors when ownership becomes legal. 
Americans already are avidly and legal- 
ly buying gold coins, and some stores are 
selling as jewelry -0z. bar-shaped pen- 
dants ($45 at Cartier’s in Manhattan or 
twice the value of the gold itself). Come 
Jan. 1, Americans will also be offered 
gold-warehouse receipts and shares in 
mutual funds that will buy bullion. They 
may even get a chance to buy some more 
gold from Uncle Sam. Treasury Secre- 
tary William Simon said last week that 
after the initial auction Jan. 6, the Gov- 
ernment is considering later auctions of 
gold in bars smaller than 400 oz. 
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COMMODITIES 


Sweet and Sour 


Sweet and sour news greeted the na- 
tion’s sugar lovers last week. The pal- 
atable side: after 20 months of dizzying, 
nonstop rises (TIME, Dec. 9), wholesale 
sugar prices dipped slightly. Major re- 
finers, including Amstar Corp., the na- 
tion’s biggest producer, and SuCrest 
Corp., pared the cost of a 5-lb. bag of 
sugar by 25¢, to $3.48. The sour news is 
that despite these reductions, supermar- 
ket prices are likely to continue rising 
for weeks before they decline or even 
stabilize, because the recent rapid series 
of wholesale boosts—seven in the five 
weeks prior to last week—have not yet 
come close to working their way through 
to the retail level. 

The key reason for the wholesale- 
price dip, say sugarmen, is the declin- 
ing price of the raw product. Sugar spec- 
ulators, sensing that they had bid up the 
price on commodity exchanges to an un- 
sustainable peak, have recently begun 
to dump their holdings and take their 
profits. U.S. spot prices of raw sugar 
have tumbled 10¢ per Ib. in the past two 
weeks to 50¢. World sugar prices (the 
US. imports about half the 11.5 million 
tons that it consumes each year) have 
fallen from 59¢ to 49¢ per Ib. in the same 
period. 

Refiners could well have had addi- 
tional reasons for seizing the first op- 
portunity to cut wholesale prices. Fed 
up with high sugar costs, the Consumer 
Federation of America is staging a ten- 
day nationwide consumer boycott 
scheduled to end Dec. 10. Some super- 
market chains, like Tradewell Stores 
Inc., which operates in California, Or- 
egon and Washington, are urging cus- 
tomers not to buy sugar at all; in one 
week the chain’s sugar sales dropped 
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75%, according to Tradewell President 
Al Thompson. Moreover, the fourfold 
increase in retail sugar prices so far this 
year has fattened company profits re- 
markably, but those profits have also at- 
tracted increasing political heat, includ- 
ing Government hearings, a federal 
grand jury inquiry and a Justice Depart- 
ment investigation. 

Whether the latest cuts presage the 
beginning of the end of the sugar-price 
explosion is open to question, especially 
given the notorious volatility of com- 
modity prices. Says Amstar President 
Robert T. Quittmeyer: “We'll know bet- 
ter in the next few months.” World sugar 
production is still running behind de- 
mand. But if the speculative spiral on 
the commodity markets continues to un- 
wind, some experts who had thought 
that no price relief was in sight now be- 
lieve that retail sugar prices could drop 
from their present 65¢ to 80¢ per Ib. to 
about 45¢ in the next six months or so. 


WEST GERMANY 
Bloom Off the Boom 


For a while, it almost seemed that 
West Germany’s robust economy was 
immune from the crisis that is sweep- 
ing the industrial nations. Month after 
month, while soaring oil prices drove in- 
flation and trade deficits skyward round 
the world, West Germany racked up one 
record surplus after another. Foreign re- 
serves swelled, orders bulged, and the 
country’s already low inflation rate 
(7.8%) actually began to decline. An 
enormous backlog of foreign orders, plus 
the magic of “Made in Germany,” kept 
exports surging ahead. 

But experts warned that it would not 
last, and they were right. Fearful of the 
impact of the world energy crisis on Ger- 
man jobs and industry, pfennig- 
pinching West Germans began sav- 
ing instead of spending, undermin- 
ing domestic demand and forcing 
the entire economy intoa top-heavy 
dependence on foreign business 
Now, with customers in Europe and 
the U.S. planning Draconian bud- 
gets for next year, exports too have 
begun to soften, sending unemploy- 
ment upward and the economy 
lurching toward recession. In three 
key areas, West Germany is already 
hurting: 

AUTOMOBILES. Total produc- 
tion is down 25% from last year 
Despite industry predictions of an 
autumn turn-around, the slump is 
worsening, and at an alarming rate 
Says a top official at Ford of West 
Germany: “We are trying to be op- 
timistic, but it is getting harder 
every day. No one knows where the 
bottom is.” 

CHEMICALS. When domestic de- 
mand evaporated last winter, fac- 
tory output was freed for export 
From January to June, foreign sales 
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rose by 50%, creating an illusory feel- 
ing of boom in the chemical industry. 
But since July, exports have dropped by 
9%, and further deterioration is expect- 
ed in the next few months. 

MACHINE GOODS. Foreign orders 
were strong through the spring for ev- 
erything from typewriters to locomo- 
tives. But they are now off 9% from the 
summer peak and falling. The downturn 
is expected to worsen because economic 
forecasts for France, Germany’s major 
customer for machine goods, are also 
rapidly darkening. 

As exports have stagnated, unem- 
ployment has ballooned, Since Septem- 
ber, the number of jobless has jumped a 
frightening 44%. The total count of peo- 
ple out of work (almost 800,000, or 3.5% 
of the labor force) is still small by U.S. 
standards, but vivid memories of Nazi 
exploitation of the unemployed during 
the 1930s have made unemployment one 
of the nation’s most sensitive subjects, 
and the outlook is growing more gloomy 
every day. Indeed, the government's five 
top economic advisers predict that un- 
employment will climb to 1 million or 
more by January or February; that 
would be the highest winter jobless to- 
tal in 17 years. Equally worrisome is in- 
flation, which is currently running at an 
annual rate of 7.1%. 

Already, unsettling memories of the 
interwar years are surfacing. Television 
and newspapers daily show laid-off 
workers queuing up in ever-lengthening 
lines at federal unemployment windows 
for their weekly Arbeitslosengeld (unem- 
ployment) checks, which total 62.5% of 
take-home pay for one year. The heav- 
ily industrialized Ruhr Valley, blast fur- 
nace for Germany’s heavy industry, has 
been especially hard hit. It has a jobless 
rate higher than the national average, 
and a volatile work force with large 
numbers of poorly educated foreign 
workers, or Gastarbeiter—ltalian, Turk- 
ish, Yugoslav and other foreign work- 
ers who were invited into the country 
during the long era of German labor 
shortages. 

New Law. Throughout the country, 
the Gastarbeiter are an especially vex- 
ing problem. The government is caught 
between the public’s resentment that 
foreigners are taking jobs away from 
Germans and the fear of appearing 
xenophobic if it sends the foreigners 
home. No new Gastarbeiter have been 
admitted since November 1973. As the 
one-year contracts of those already in 
West Germany expire, unemployment 
among the country’s foreign worker 
population (2.4 million) is rising rapid- 
ly. The government estimates that 200,- 
000 foreigners are now in the country 
illegally, and has launched a campaign 
to send them packing. New legislation 
that is scheduled to go into effect next 
spring will provide maximum five-year 
jail sentences for anyone who hires for- 
eign workers illegally. 

Not surprisingly, Social Democratic 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt is coming 
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under intense pressure, both at home 
and from other member nations of the 
Common Market, to increase govern- 
ment spending before unemployment 
gets out of hand. Strong demand in West 
Germany is vital to the economies of its 
European neighbors; last year the coun- 
try absorbed 52% of all exports from 
the other eight nations in the Common 
Market. But Schmidt is in a bind. Next 
year’s budget already is $9.2 billion in 
the red, and the government cannot in- 
crease spending without creating more 
inflation. Germans seem undecided on 
which specter they fear more. A Sep- 
tember public-opinion poll by the Al- 
lensbach Institute found that 58% of 
those questioned wanted Bonn to work 
toward lowering inflation. But an Oc- 
tober poll by the Sample Institute 
showed exactly the same percentage 


wanting the government to take mea- 
sures against unemployment before 
year’s end. 

Last week, just before he visited 
President Ford in Washington, Schmidt 
indicated a readiness to accept higher 
inflation in return for lower unemploy- 
ment. He hinted that the government 
will embark on an expansionary eco- 
nomic policy as soon as this week’s Eu- 
ropean summit in Paris is over. Details 
have not been released, but there is per- 
sistent speculation that the new policy 
will feature a federal booster shot of up 
to $1 billion to stimulate capital spend- 
ing and spur employment. Much money 
reportedly will be spent in the hard-hit 
Rhineland-Ruhr Valley area, where im- 
portant state elections are scheduled for 
next spring. 

Unless the world economy picks up 
in 1975, there is extremely little that the 
government can do to head off reces- 
sion. For example, exports account for 
26% of the West German gross nation- 
al product, a greater share than in any 
other major industrial country. In try- 
ing to weave between unemployment 
and inflation, West Germany may wind 
up, like its trading partners, with a se- 
vere case of both. 


Pressures for rising costs where there is little competition. 


INFLATION 


Some Real Arms 
Limitation 

Pentagon planners grudgingly ac- 
cept the fact that each January congres- 
sional liberals routinely lop $3.5 billion 
or so off their requested budget, and the 
liberals regularly grumble that the mil- 
itary goes on buying weapons as rap- 
idly as it had planned anyway. This year, 
however, the Defense Department has 
run up against a far more merciless bud- 
get slicer that is really forcing cutbacks 
in weapons procurement: the savage bite 
of inflation. 

In the second quarter of 1974 alone, 
inflation added $16.9 billion to the cost 
of 42 major weapons systems, a rise of 


13% over their prices when last project- 
ed. The programmed cost of the B-1 
bomber jumped from $12.2 billion to 
$18.6 billion; projected outlays for Tri- 
dent nuclear submarines, each of which 
can carry 24 missiles, rose from $11.4 
billion to $15.5 billion. Third-quarter 
figures are not yet available, but they 
hardly seem likely to be any better since 
the annual rate of U.S. inflation has con- 
tinued in double digits. 

Unable to pay all the staggering 
price hikes, the Air Force is considering 
reducing its total weapons procurement, 
possibly signing contracts for 69 new F- 
15 fighters in the next two years instead 
of the 72 it had planned. The Navy may 
be forced to purchase 21 rather than 30 
new destroyers next year. The Army is 
reluctantly setting aside its plans to buy 
heavy-lift helicopters that can haul 22.5 
tons. 

Huge Costs. The Pentagon, of 
course, may have brought some of the 
problem on itself by its past willingness 
to accept price increases that contractors 
claimed were forced by huge cost over- 
runs and bail out firms that could not de- 
liver weapons at the previously estab- 
lished price. J. Ronald Fox, former 
Assistant Secretary of the Army, points 
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out that “there are always pressures for 
increasing costs in an industry where 
there is little price competition.” 

Moreover, many contractors are 
now turning down military contracts in 
favor of sales to private companies; they 
find that commercial orders yield less 
paper work and better profits. Says Ad- 
miral Isaac Kidd, Chief of the Naval 
Materiel Command: “It is no longer a 
buyers’ market where we could dictate 
through contracts.” 

In fact, Kidd and other Pentagon 
planners are finding that some of the 
contracts they do sign are all but worth- 
less. Because inflation has wiped out 
their profits on fixed-price deals, some 
contractors are backing out of their com- 
mitments, even though they risk being 
sued for default. Says Admiral Kidd: 
“Subcontractors tell us that it is simply 





ditures of the Birdsboro Corp. of Birds- 
boro, Pa., because it is one of two 
remaining plants capable of casting tur- 
rets and hulls for the M-60A1 heavy 
tank. 


EXECUTIVES 


Operation Outdoors 


The sun was just peeking above the 
tops of the juniper trees when 17 men 
and women plunged into an icy duck 
pond near Utah’s Fremont River Can- 
yon for a prebreakfast dip. Soon after, 
the group set out on a 1,200-ft. descent 
to the canyon floor. That evening they 
dined on freeze-dried chili and M&M 
candies, then rested up for the next 
day’s rappel down an 80-ft. cliff. 
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cheaper for them to renege on the or- 
der with the prime contractor. Litigation 
for default will cost them $3 million to 
$5 million, but at least they will keep 
the company”—which might go bust if 
it sold at the originally agreed price. 
Other contractors, increasingly wise to 
the toll of inflation, tell the Pentagon 
that they will sign only pacts that let 
them set the final price when the weap- 
ons are actually delivered. 

Yet another severe problem is the 
drastic delay in deliveries that is being 
caused by inflation-breeding shortages 
of aluminum, steel and electronic print- 
ed circuits. As a result, orders have 
backed up dramatically, leaving the 
Army short 1,857 tanks. To make mat- 
ters worse, Secretary of State Kissinger 
has sold more than 1,000 tanks from 
U.S. inventories to Israel to build up that 
nation’s inventories. The Army is plan- 
ning to subsidize some capital expen- 
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The campers looked like any group 
of seasoned hikers enjoying the out- 
doors, but they actually were previously 
officebound executives experiencing 
perhaps their most unusual assignment. 
At the suggestion of their companies, the 
businessmen and women were partici- 
pating in an execulive-enrichment pro- 
gram developed and operated by Col- 
orado’s Outward Bound school. 

Now in its sixth year, the O.B. pro- 
gram offers ten-day wilderness orienta- 
tion courses and three-day raft trips to 
executives and middle managers anx- 
ious to gain greater confidence and emo- 
tional security by mastering physical 
challenges. As Charles C. Gates Jr., 
president of the Denver-based Gates 
Rubber Co., explains the idea: “The 
brain doesn’t work well if the body is 
dead. People need physical as well as 
mental challenges throughout their 
lives.” Outward Bound President Joseph 


Nold, 45, adds: “There is a tremendous 
isolation factor with top corporate peo- 
ple. We eliminate the phoniness of the 
chain of command and allow them to 
share a raw experience with their peers.” 

Loaded down with 40-Ib. backpacks, 
the executive hikers log about five to 
ten miles each day. During rest periods, 
O.B. leaders give lessons in first aid and 
wilderness survival. Each evening the 
group staggers into a makeshift camp- 
site, then wearily prepares a dinner of 
chicken stew, Turkey Good N’ Hearty 
or another freeze-dried delicacy. 

In the middle of the trip, each par- 
ticipant is sent off into the woods by him- 
self for a 24-hour reflection period. Sug- 
gests O.B. Staffer George McLeon, 47: 
“Ask yourself what are five things you 
want to do before you die? And what are 
you doing to accomplish these goals?” 

Despite the hardships, each year 
some 600 executives sign up for O.B.’s 
raft trips and another 60 for the more 
grueling ten-day hikes. In many cases 
the tab, ranging from $200 to $400 per 
person, is picked up by the company. 
Eastman Kodak, IBM, Gates Rubber, 
Adolph Coors Co., a beer producer, and 
Martin-Marietta regularly pay the way 
for their management personnel. Wil- 
liam Coors, president of Adolph Coors, 
has himself scaled canyons and run rap- 
ids on ten O.B. trips. Robert H. Allen, 
president of Gulf Resources & Chemical 
Corp., has braved two. 

Renewed Energy. Many compa- 
nies have adopted the O.B. program to 
meet highly specific corporate needs. 
When a feud developed between mem- 
bers of the research and production 
staffs at Johns-Manville, the insulating- 
and building-materials maker, Presi- 
dent Richard Goodwin sent represen- 
tatives from the two departments on a 
weeklong raft trip. Forced to act as a 
team on the river, the group quickly end- 
ed the rift. The trip is now an annual 
event. At the Gates Rubber plant in 
Denver, lower and middle managers 
who are being groomed for promotion 
are sent out into the wilderness to pre- 
pare them for greater responsibility. 

Coors uses the O.B. courses to screen 
inner-city blacks, uneducated Indians, 
ex-convicts fresh from prison and other 
“unemployable” groups. It regularly 
sends them on the program, accompa- 
nied by Coors executives. If they com- 
plete it, which some 70% do, they are 
then employed by Coors. 

Overall some 97% of the 700 par- 
ticipants in the O.B. courses have com- 
pleted their sojourn in the woods. 
Though O.B. has no statistics on long- 
term responses, most campers return to 
the office with renewed energy and con- 
fidence. Many regale co-workers with 
euphoric descriptions of their adventure, 
apparently blanking out the blistered 
heels, bloody knees and aching legs. The 
strict prohibitions against tobacco, drugs 
and alcohol ruffle some. Griped one ex- 
ecutive: “It would have been terrific, if 
only I had brought along my beer.” 
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TIME ESSAY 


The U.S. Should Soak Up That Shower of Gold 


Americans were more intrigued than alarmed two years ago 
when Saudi Arabia’s Minister of Petroleum and Mineral Re- 
sources, Ahmed Zaki Yamani, suggested a historic reversal of na- 
tional roles. Yamani proposed that Saudi Arabia be permitted 
to spend its increasing oil revenues by buying into refining and 
marketing facilities in the U.S., which has always prided itself 
on exporting capital, technology and management. His idea pro- 
voked a dour response from Washington, but it was at least fol- 
lowed by a rash of American humor. Cartoons showed robed 
Arabs manning Stateside gas pumps and a camel replacing the 
tiger in the tank. 

Since the energy crisis and a gargantuan fourfold increase in 
petroleum prices, however, such chuckles have died away. In- 
stead, there is anger that prices artificially set by the 13 mem- 
bers of the Organization of the Petroleum Exporting Countries 
give those nations massive revenues to invest in the West. The 
new and powerful image of the oil oligarchs has prompted many 
menacing scenarios, including New York magazine’s recent fan- 
tasy about a successful military conquest by the Shah of Iran. 
The West's resentment is understandable, but it is precisely in 
the West—and especially in the U.S.—that oil’s new shower of 
gold should be invested. There is no other place for it to go, and 
such large investments would also help both 
the West and the OPEC nations. What has to 
be settled now so that this can happen is the 
who, how and how much of an infinitely com- 
plicated investment situation. 

To be sure, in accepting surplus oil rev- 
enues of the size the OPEC nations possess, 
the U.S. would be taking on a financial task 
unparalleled in world history. Foreign invest- 
ment is not new, by any means. Many na- 
tions have a stake in the U.S. economy. Even 
the Vatican has put perhaps 15% of its es- 
timated investment portfolio of $2 billion in 
US. blue chips. Until now, longer-term in- 
vestments have gradually and calmly built to 
their current grand total of $70.5 billion, with 
Western Europe and Canada as leaders. 

The possible OPEC member investments, 
by contrast, are staggering. This year alone, 
surplus revenues of OPEC members are run- Gen. 
ning at $60 billion. Of this, almost a fifth has 
suddenly cascaded into the U.S., going mostly into Treasury bills 
or similar short-term holdings. By next year, the total is likely to 
exceed $70 billion. Writing in Foreign Affairs, Exxon Econo- 
mist Gerald A. Pollack predicts that by 1980 OPEC’s total an- 
nual investable surplus could reach almost $500 billion. This is 
more than ten times as much profit as all U.S, manufacturers 
earned last year or, broadly expressed another way, enough to 
dig 5,000 Suez Canals at the original 1869 construction cost. 

There should be no doubt that the Shah, or any other OPEC 
member, ought to be allowed to invest in U.S. industry. To deny 
that right would be to negate a longtime U.S. principle gov- 
erning investments abroad. Says Columbia University Professor 
of Law and International Organization Richard Gardner: “The 
US. for years has been preaching the doctrine that there should 
be broad freedom for international investment. Now that the 
shoe is on the other foot, it seems hypocritical to say that for- 
eigners cannot invest here.” Gardner's sentiment is shared by a 
large number of thoughtful U.S. business executives. “It’s a free 
market, an auction market,” said new General Motors Chair- 
man Thomas A. Murphy last week. 

The question therefore really comes down to the extent of 
the commitment that such outside investors ought to be allowed 
to make. Strangely enough, there is now no basic guideline for for- 
eign investing, probably because Washington has never before 
had to consider it in terms of such sudden massive inflows of 
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money. Instead, there are scattered regulations covering the for- 
eign investment allowed in specific areas, including transpor- 
tation, communications and, lately, nuclear power. As Federal 
Reserve Chairman Arthur Burns recently observed about the sit- 
uation: “Investments by OPEC countries—for that matter, for- 
eign investments of any sort—in some of our strategic industries 
or enterprises would concern me, and I think this is a problem 
to which my own shop is giving some attention now, and I think 
all of us in Government must give much more attention to it in 
the coming weeks.” 

The problem is to write cohesive laws that will clearly de- 
fine Burns’ “strategic industries or enterprises.” Certainly there 
should be no investment large enough to enable a foreigner to dic- 
tate policy in U.S. defense industries or in transportation, tele- 
vision networks and other communications industries. The prob- 
lem for Congress is to meld somehow the interests of OPEC 
investors and the American desire to maintain unquestioned di- 
rection of sensitive industries. 

There is a needful move afoot, meanwhile, to revise legis- 
lation covering foreign investments so that such investors would 
be made to identify themselves more clearly than they have up 
to now. This would certainly be helpful in establishing whether 
or not OPEC investors were acting as indi- 
viduals, or as representatives of governments, 
who are less desirable because of the polit- 
ical implications behind their holdings. This 
legislation is especially necessary in order to 
insulate U.S. foreign policy—particularly in 
the Middle East—from petrodollar pressure. 
There could conceivably arise, for instance, 
an “Arab lobby” of U.S. businesses controlled 
by oil money more powerful than the Jewish 
lobby that Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff General George S. Brown recently 
thought he discerned, to President Ford's 
embarrassment. 

Once the technicalities are worked out, in- 
creasing OPEC equity investments in the U.S. 
are bound to be beneficial. In the near term, 
they would ease a financial situation that 
threatens to be more devastating than the en- 
ergy crisis. Rapidly increasing OPEC revenues, 
which only now reflect last year’s price in- 
creases, have mainly been shoveled into short-term investments, 
to the point where Western financial institutions are in a bind. 
They are forced to try to meet demands for long-term loans at a 
time when a distressingly large amount of their deposits are 
very short term, and the outcome cannot be good if that con- 
tinues. Shifting OPEC money into longer-term accounts would pro- 
vide what First National City Bank Chairman Walter Wriston 
calls “the quietude of markets.” Beyond that, getting equity in- 
vestments from oil producers can be more profitable for com- 
pany managers than borrowing at inflated interest rates. 

Even if oil nations moved beyond their present stated desire 
for partnerships—since they lack managerial skills—and at- 
tempted to exercise control, that would not necessarily be dan- 
gerous. As Citibank’s Wriston points out: “The purchase of eq- 
uity control of a company does not remove market forces and 
does not remove the law. Lever Brothers is wholly owned by 
foreigners, and it has to get in and shlep along in the US. 
soap market with everyone else.” More significantly, the great- 
er the OPEC share in the U.S. economy and the bigger its in- 
terest in U.S. businesses, the more the oil nations would be- 
come hostages to that economy and the less anxious they 
would be to impose another embargo that would damage their 
own investments. Beyond that, to reinject a note of humor, if 
any company controlled by petroleum potentates got out of 
hand, the U'S. could always nationalize ® Spencer L. Davidson 
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DIPLOMACY 


THE WORLD 


Tis the Season for Summitry 


Instead of sending Christmas cards 
this year, quite a number of the world’s 
leaders are saying their greetings in per- 
son. Last week, in an extraordinary 
burst of summitry, it seemed as if any 
President or Prime Minister worth a 
Gallup poll was either visiting some- 
place else or playing host toa foreign vis- 
itor—with everybody packing bags for 
still more trips to come. 

Scarcely back from his visits to To- 
kyo, Seoul and Vladivostok, President 
Gerald Ford met in Washington last 
week with Canadian Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau and West German 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, who had 
spent the previous weekend in Britain 
with Prime Minister Harold Wilson. 
Ford then got ready to leave for Mar- 
tinique to meet this weekend with 


French President Valéry Giscard d’Es- 
taing. Giscard, meanwhile, had an im- 
promptu dinner in Paris with Wilson, 
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gave a warm welcome to Soviet Party 
Leader Leonid Brezhnev, prepared to 
play host early this week to a summit 
meeting of the heads of government of 
the nine Common Market countries 
—and got out his bathing suit for the 
U.S.-French summit in Martinique. If 
any of the political jet-setters should get 
confused and propose a toast to his good 
friend “Helmut Ford” or his old col- 
league “Harold d’Estaing,” he will no 
doubt be pardoned for having suc- 
cumbed to an overdose of summitry. 

In fact, virtually all the talks and 
trips had a serious, valid purpose. The 
Common Market summit, for instance, 


GISCARD WELCOMING BREZHNEV AT ORLY AIRPORT 
Packing bags and, just possibly, a toast to Helmut Ford. 


seemed headed for disaster—a destina- 
tion it may eventually reach anyway 
—until Schmidt flew to London. Appar- 
ently moved by Harold Wilson’s 
argument that Britain is being unfairly 
treated in the Common Market budget, 
Schmidt hinted that the Market’s rich- 
est members, meaning West Germany 
and France, might ante up more.* He 
then encouraged the Paris dinner be- 
tween his old friend Giscard and Wil- 
son so that the British Prime Minister 
could try to convince the French Pres- 
ident as well. Apparently, Wilson was 
not convincing, and British and French 
spokesmen refused to divulge any de- 
tails of the three-hour meeting. 

In Washington, Schmidt’s main aim 
was simply to get acquainted with Ger- 
ald Ford. There are no major issues di- 
*Underscoring Britain's parlous economic status 
Westminster last week announced plans for a ma- 
jor reduction in British military strength designed 
to save $11 billion over the next ten years. While 
the British presence outside Europe will be vir- 
tually qresed, commitments to NATO will remain 
the same, proving, London thinks, that it has re- 


signed itself to being only a European power and 
is now committed to a purely continental role. 


TRUDEAU & FORD IN WASHINGTON 


viding Bonn and Washington, and 
Schmidt wanted to meet with Ford’s top 
economic advisers to try to better co- 
ordinate the U.S.-German attack on in- 
flation and world recession. He also 
urged the US. to take much stronger 
steps to conserve energy. For their part, 
Ford and Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer wanted to hear more about 
Schmidt’s somewhat gloomy views on 
the future of the Atlantic community. 

Scant Hopes. Trudeau’s purpose 
was also to meet the new President. In 
this case, however, there was scant hope 
that substantive issues would be settled 
in the two hours the two men spent to- 
gether in Washington (see story page 48). 
Ford and Trudeau for the most part 
talked about the energy crisis and mu- 
tual trade problems. 

A discussion of energy was also on 
the agenda of the Giscard-Brezhnev 
meetings, which took place at the 
Chateau at Rambouillet, 30 miles south- 
west of Paris. They signed a five-year 
economic pact and, in exchange for aid 
and credits, the Soviet Union will sell 
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France natural gas at fixed prices over 
the next 20 years. Beyond that, Paris 
hopes, as Giscard himself phrased it, “to 
pass from détente to entente” with the 
Soviet Union. 

Last week’s summit was the seventh 
between the top Soviet leader and a 
French President in a series that began 
with Charles de Gaulle’s visit to Moscow 
in 1966. The Soviet press gave consider- 
able attention to the meeting, indicating 
the importance Moscow attached to it. 
For his part, Giscard, besides hoping for 
trade and energy deals, saw it asa means 
to frustrate and keep off balance his left- 
ist opposition, principally the powerful 
French Communist Party. 

Much more than De Gaulle and 
more even than his predecessor, Georges 
Pompidou, Giscard must consider do- 
mestic votes and pressures in charting 
his foreign policy. The Gaullists, includ- 
ing his own Prime Minister, Jacques 
Chirac, and the bulk of his support in 
tHe National Assembly, jealously watch 
any deviation from the many dogmas 
of le grand Charles. They are even an- 
gry when Giscard smiles rather than 
snarls at the U.S. Still, the French Pres- 
ident has managed to bring what the 
Quai d’Orsay somewhat unhappily calls 
the politique de politesse—roughly, a 
substitution of charm for confrontation 
—to the conduct of his country’s for- 
eign policy. Within the constraints of 
Gaullist orthodoxy, he has managed to 
shift the focus and tone of Paris’ rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. France 
has become far more flexible in its re- 
lations with other Common Market 
members, and, with the help of Good 
Neighbor Schmidt, it has improved the 
dialogue with Washington. 

Honest Broker. On basic matters, 
however, Ford will find in Martinique 
that France is still France, To the an- 
noyance of Washington, Paris, because 
of its historical contacts with the Ar- 
abs, believes that it can play the honest 
broker between the oil consumers and 
the oil producers. It will continue to re- 
fuse to join Kissinger’s organization of 
oil consumers, the International Energy 
Agency, which Kissinger hopes will 
break the oil cartel and bring down 
prices. Instead, Giscard will press for a 
conference of developed oil-consuming 
nations, underdeveloped consumers, 
and producers. He hopes to persuade the 
oil producers to lower prices in exchange 
for guarantees that the West will guard 
their investments against inflation. Kis- 
singer, however, thinks that this confer- 
ence would now only work to the ad- 
vantage of the producers. 

Alone of the world’s middle-rank- 
ing powers, Paris is determined to pur- 
sue an independent, global role and re- 
sist what it believes is America’s goal of 
dominating all discussions. “The con- 
stants of foreign policy were not touched 
by the change in Presidents,” says one 
top Giscard aide. “What has changed is 
the weight and inflection that is given 
to policy.” 
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JAPAN 





A Shokku Instead of a Split 


For Japan it was the most spectac- 
ular domestic political shokku in years. 
In a move that startled ordinary citi- 
zens and politicians alike, the leadership 
of the ruling Liberal Democratic Party 
last week selected a little-known veter- 
an politician, former Deputy Premier 
Takeo Miki, 67, as its president. When 
the Japanese Diet convenes this week 
for a special session at which Kakuei Ta- 
naka will formally resign as Premier, the 
L.D.P. majority will ensure the election 
of Miki as Japan’s twelfth postwar head 
of government. 

In the speculation that followed Ta- 
naka’s announcement that he would re- 
sign as Premier, Miki was barely even 
considered a dark horse, It was widely 
assumed that only two L.D.P. elders, 
both with the backing of strong factions 
within the party, had a chance of suc- 
ceeding Tanaka: Finance Minister Ma- 
sayoshi Ohira, 64, who enjoyed the out- 
going Premier's support, and former 
Finance Minister Takeo Fukuda, 69. Al- 
though he had previously been a can- 
didate for the premiership, Miki (see box 
following page) could count on the back- 
ing of only a minor bloc within the party. 
Moreover, he had the reputation of be- 
ing too idealistic and outspoken in his 
advocacy of internal party reform to be 
altogether acceptable to many of his par- 
ty colleagues. 

The task of selecting a new L.D.P. 
chief was entrusted to one of the party's 
most respected elders, its crafty Vice 
President Etsusaburo Shiina, 76. Often 
working late into the night, Shiina met 
with faction leaders, party elders and 
Diet backbenchers. From these conver- 
sations, he concluded that the selection 
of either Fukuda or Ohira might fatally 
split the L.D.P., ending its 25-year dom- 


ination of Japanese politics. Shiina was 
also aware that the public had become 
seriously disillusioned by factional bick- 
ering within the party and by the still un- 
refuted charges of illicit financial deal- 
ings that drove Tanaka from office. 

Shiina persuaded faction leaders 
that the party could only improve its 
image by reforming its fund raising and 
internal elections. After gaining this 
consensus, Shiina called a meeting of the 
leaders and dropped a bombshell; he an- 
nounced that he would recommend Miki 
for the party presidency because he was 
most qualified to bring about the need- 
ed reforms. The astounded politicians 
took several minutes to recover from 
their surprise. A nearly speechless Miki 
signified that he was willing. Fukuda 
and Ohira, however, insisted that they 
would first have to consult with mem- 
bers of their factions before consenting. 
As the news of Shiina’s recommendation 
spread through the party, support for 
Miki snowballed, and eventually all the 
party leaders fell into line. Tanaka prob- 
ably summed up their feelings best when 
he said: “If ever the party needed unity, 
this is the time.” 

Stagnant Growth Rate. Japan's 
traditional government by consensus, 
combined with Miki’s instinctive cau- 
tion, means that there will probably be 
few changes of policy under the new Pre- 
mier. Miki is known to be pro-Amer- 
ican and a supporter of the Japanese- 
American Mutual Security Treaty. He 
is also a longtime advocate of closer ties 
between Peking and Tokyo, and played 
a major role last year in shifting Japan 
from a neutral to a pro-Arab stance in 
the Middle East. His major problem, of 
course, will be to curb Japan’s inflation 
(at more than 20% annually, it is the 
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worst in the industrial world) and to spur 
his country’s stagnant growth rate. 

Confronting these tasks, Miki at 
least will have a larger popular follow- 
ing than Tanaka, whose rating in the 
polls this autumn fell to 16%. Addition- 
ally, as the first Premier in years to be 
chosen without the usual factional 
squabbles within the L.D.P., Miki may 
be able to reduce intraparty bickering. 
His Cabinet will contain members of all 
L.D.P. blocs and thus may be more ef- 
fective than Tanaka’s was in pushing 
programs through the Diet. Even so, it 
is uncertain how long the ambitious Fu- 
kuda and Ohira will continue to back 
the new Premier. Either may attempt 
to undermine Miki—if and when he 
feels strong enough to become Premier 
himself. That kind of power play, how- 
ever, could destroy the L.D.P. and 
plunge Japan into political instability 
Miki seemed to realize this last week 
when he said: “I cannot afford to make 
one misstep. Democracy in Japan is at 
stake!” 


Japan’s Unlikely Premier 


Takeo Miki may be the least likely 
of Japan’s twelve postwar Premiers, Un- 
like nearly all his predecessors, he did 
not attend a prestige, elitist school, but 
graduated from Tokyo’s mediocre Mei- 
ji University (class of °37). Instead of 
working his way up through a govern- 
ment bureaucracy before entering Cab- 
inet-level politics as most other Premiers 
did, Miki has spent his entire career as 
a legislator. Since 1937, he has won 14 
consecutive elections to the Diet, in 
which he has represented his native Shi- 
koku where he grew up as the only child 
of a moderately wealthy landowner. His 
public appearances are unimpressive, 
his speeches are dull, and he does not 
even engage in the martial sports or golf, 
which seem de rigueur for other Jap- 
anese political leaders. At the end of a 
hard day, he relaxes at home, sipping 
green tea with his wife Mutsuko, 

* 

These drab traits undoubtedly 
worked against Miki in 1968, 1970 and 
1972 when he unsuccessfully cam- 
paigned to be party leader. But Miki has 
also long had the reputation of being 
an idealistic party reformer. Although 
it is suspected that he is not quite the 
“Mr. Clean” he claims to be, he has been 
untainted by the major scandals involv- 
ing party fund-raising. For this reason, 
Miki is a plausible choice to refurbish 
the Liberal Democrats’ somewhat tar- 
nished public image. He is also widely 
respected for his political Aara (guts). 
In 1938—with war already on the ho- 
rizon—Miki staged a “Japan-U.S 
Friendship Meeting” in Tokyo, despite 
threats on his life from ultra-national- 
ists. He publicly argued that Japan 
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should not go to war with the U'S., an at- 
titude probably formed in part by the 
four years he spent studying at Amer- 
ican universities. Although wartime Pre- 
mier Hideki Tojo declared Miki an 
“undesirable candidate” in the 1942 
elections, the voters of Shikoku sent him 
back to the Diet. 
a 

Thanks to his antiwar record, Miki 
was able to remain active in politics dur- 
ing the U.S. occupation. Since the war 
he has held ten Cabinet posts, serving 
competently, although demonstrating 
no particular brilliance. As Foreign 
Minister from 1966 to 1968, Miki de- 
veloped the “Asia-Pacific Concept,” 
which envisaged a more active role for 
Japan in regional affairs. The Ministry 
of Finance is the only important port- 
folio he has not held, which could be a 
serious liability as he tries to develop 
economic programs. 

Despite his long public career, Miki 
has never clearly defined his political be- 
liefs. When pressed, he declares that he 
is a “progressive conservative” and an 


advocate of “modernization,” but does 


not explain what these terms mean. His 
main talent, perhaps, is an instinctive 
gift for discerning the moodo (mood) of 
his countrymen. Last summer, sensing 
the mounting furor over Tanaka’s use 
of vast sums of money in political cam- 
paigns, Miki resigned as Deputy Pre- 
mier and shrewdly began cultivating his 
image as a reformer. Considering the 


complex economic and political prob- 


lems that confront Japan, though, Miki 
will need more than Aara and an abil- 
ity to perceive his nation’s moodo if he 


expects to succeed as Premier. 
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CYPRUS 
Man with an Olive Tree 


“I was counted among the dead, but 
here I am among the living.” Thus, with 
tears rolling down his cheeks, Archbish- 
op Makarios returned to Cyprus, five 
months after he had been ousted as the 
island’s President by the Greek military 
junta’s coup d état. A crowd of 200,000, 
shouting “Makarios! Makarios!” wel- 
comed him and offered its support for a 
settlement between Greeks and Turks 
“Proceed, proceed,” the crowd chanted. 
“The people are with you.” Though he 
would never accept a partition of the is- 
land, Makarios said, “it is possible to 
safeguard the rights of both Greeks and 
Turks.” 

More Trouble. The prelate-Pres- 
ident returned to Cyprus amid Turk- 
ish objections and dire threats of still 
another assassination attempt against 
him by the EOKA-B Greek Cypriot un- 
derground, the terrorist group that fa- 
vors enosis, or union with Greece. De- 
claring that he was holding out “not 
just an olive branch but a whole olive 
tree,” Makarios tried to dispel fears 
that his return could lead to more trou- 
ble for the war-ravaged island. 

The main danger springs from the 
deep and bitter division between the 
overwhelming majority of Greek Cyp- 
riots who are loyal to Makarios and 
the small (2,000 members) but powerful 
EOKA-B organization. During last sum- 
mer’s coup, the EOKA-B sided with the 
then ruling Greek military junta to over- 
throw the archbishop. Unlike the lead- 
ers of the Athens junta, most of whom 
are now under arrest and awaiting tri- 
al on a Greek isle, the EOKA-B gun- 
men remain at large, mainly because 
Greek Cypriot authorities are eager to 
avoid another violent showdown after 
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the debacle of the Turkish invasion. 

Turkey is also opposed to Makarios’ 
return. Last week Ankara placed its 
35,000 troops on the island on maximum 
alert, and warned that if there were re- 
newed fighting among Greek Cypriots, 
it would intervene to protect the 30,000 
Turkish Cypriots living in the Greek- 
controlled part of the island. As tensions 
mounted, a Cypriot government spokes- 
man charged that the Ankara govern- 
ment was looking for a pretext to launch 
a fresh military operation—the dreaded 
“third round” that Greeks fear would 
enable Turkey to overrun the rest of 
the island (it now controls 40% of the 
territory). 

While the archbishop’s return pos- 
es problems for Cyprus, a viable settle- 
ment without him is out of the ques- 
tion. The wily prelate, who has been 
President since 1960, commands wide 
popular support, and he is fully aware 
that he holds the key to a permanent so- 
lution. As he reportedly told U.S. Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger in 
Washington, “I cannot do anything 
about the settlement that is made on Cy- 
prus by the superpowers, but it is well 
within my power to destroy what you 
decide.” 

Such a settlement will almost cer- 
tainly involve some kind of federation 
between the Greek and Turkish Cypriot 
communities, perhaps in the form of a 
union of Swiss-style cantons. Before re- 
turning home last week, Makarios con- 
ferred in Athens for two days with Greek 
Premier Constantine Caramanlis and 
Glafkos Clerides, who has been Acting 
Cypriot President in his absence. The 
three leaders reportedly agreed in prin- 
ciple that conditions for a federation 
should include 1) the right of the 180,000 
Greek Cypriot refugees to return to their 
homes in Turkish-occupied parts of the 
island; 2) Turkish withdrawal to a terri- 
torial salient approximating the propor- 
tion of the Turkish Cypriot population, 
ie., about 20%; 3) no forcible popula- 
tion movements by either side; 4) cre- 
ation of a strong central government 
with well-defined powers; and 5) com- 
plete demilitarization of Cyprus. 

Real Culprits. Meanwhile, Kissin- 
ger last week called the American am- 
bassadors in Athens and Ankara home 
for consultations on Cyprus. The Sec- 
retary’s role as a mediator was not 
helped, however, by State Department 
confirmation that U.S. military aid to 
Ankara jumped to $40.5 million follow- 
ing the Turkish invasion, an increase of 
more than $13 million over the previ- 
ous quarter. The State Department 
claimed that the increase was due to de- 
livery of four F-4 fighters that had been 
ordered in 1972. Greek Cypriot news- 
paper reaction was bitter. Editorialized 
the right-wing Agon, official newspaper 
of Clerides’ Unified Party: “Our conclu- 
sion can only be one: that if Turkey car- 
ries out its threat [for renewed fighting], 
the real culprits will not be in Ankara 
but in Washington.” 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


Serving Notice 


From the very beginning, the U.S. 
has been the chief support and support- 
er of the United Nations. Franklin Roo- 
sevelt steadfastly pursued the vision of 
a world organization during World War 
II. When the fighting stopped, the U.N. 
was given a home in New York City. 
Many private U.S. organizations pro- 
mote the U.N. cause, and the U'S. still 
puts up 25% of the world body’s bud- 
get, far more than any other country. 

But the receding tides of colonialism 
have altered the U.N.’s size and char- 
acter. Founded in 1945 with 51 charter 
nations, the U.N. now has 138 member 
countries. The advent of so many fledg- 
ling Third World nations has caused a 
kind of transmogrification of the U.N., 
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Algeria’s Foreign Minister. When the 
Assembly debated the Palestine ques- 
tion, Bouteflika, abandoning the prin- 
ciple that the presiding officer is neu- 
tral, obviously favored the Arab in his 
handling of the time allotted for debate. 

“The U.N., and this Assembly in 
particular, can walk one of two paths,” 
Scali said. “The Assembly can seek to 
represent the views of the numerical ma- 
jority of the day, or it can try to act asa 
spokesman of a more general global 
opinion. To do the first is easy. To do 
the second is infinitely more difficult. 
But if we look ahead, it is infinitely more 
useful. The most meaningful test of 
whether the Assembly has succeeded in 
this task is not whether a majority can 
be mobilized behind any single draft res- 
olution, but whether those states whose 
cooperation is vital to implement a de- 
cision will support it in fact. 





U.S. AMBASSADOR SCALI ADDRESSING U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Blunt words and a warning hint to the new majority. 


which now seems bent, as U.S. Ambas- 
sador John Scali said last week, on 
establishing a new “tyranny of the 
majority.” 

In a speech to the General Assem- 
bly that scalded many delegates, Scali 
voiced Washington's concern over “the 
growing tendency of this organization 
to adopt one-sided, unrealistic resolu- 
tions that cannot be implemented ... 
Added to this, there is now a new threat 
—an arbitrary disregard of U.N. rules, 
even of its Charter.” Though he did not 
specifically mention his complaints, 
Scali’s concerns were clear, for the U.S. 
has been greatly disturbed by U.N. ac- 
tions that have suspended South Africa 
from the General Assembly and barred 
Israel from a regional group of the U.N. 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO). 

Beyond that, Washington was dis- 
mayed at the blatantly unfair rulings 
made from the chair by this year’s As- 
sembly President, Abdelaziz Bouteflika, 


“Each time this Assembly makes a 
decision which a significant minority of 
members regard as unfair or one-sided, 
it further erodes vital support for the 
U.N. among that minority. But the mi- 
nority which is so often offended may 
in fact be a practical majority, in terms 
of its capacity to support this organi- 
zation and implement its decisions. 
When the rule of the majority becomes 
the tyranny of the majority, the minor- 
ity will cease to respect or obey it.” 

General View. “I must tell you 
honestly that [U.S.] support is eroding 
—in our Congress and among our peo- 
ple. The decisions of the past few months 
are causing many to reflect and reas- 
sess what our role should be.” 

While few delegates were in the hall 
when Scali spoke, Jordan quickly re- 
sponded, expressing what seemed to be 
the general view of the Third World. 
“The U.N., which absorbed the radical 
international challenge posed by decol- 
onization, must also absorb radical so- 
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cial and economic changes,” said Jor- 
dan’s Ambassador Abdul Hamid 
Sharaf. “The world power elite which 
no longer has the majority here should 
not translate its anachronistic frustra- 
tions into an anti-U.N. view.” 

But supporting the U.S. position, 
French ambassador Louis de Guirin- 
gaud also charged that “a private club 
seems to be emerging, monopolizing cer- 
tain areas” of U.N. decision-making. It 
was, in effect, fair warning and a plea 
for more fairness from the older nations 
to the newer ones if the U.N. is to sur- 
vive, let alone prosper as a force in world 
affairs. 


VENEZUELA 
The Petrolear Society 


When Carlos Andrés Pérez was 
elected President of Venezuela a year 
ago this week, his country faced an en- 
viable economic crisis. Rising oil prices 
threatened to fill the national coffers at 
more than triple the 1973 rate of $3 bil- 
lion. “The $10 billion will crush us,” 
warned former Minister of Mines and 
OPEC Founder Juan Pablo Pérez Alfon- 
zo. “We have a President with a moun- 
tain of gold to dispense. Everyone will 
be thinking how to put his hand in the 
bag.” 

As it turned out, Venezuela had a 
few creative ideas of its own about how 
to share the wealth. This week, at Pérez’s 
invitation, the leaders of six Central 
American nations will gather in Cara- 
cas for an economic summit. At the 
meeting, he is expected to detail plans 
to help Venezuela's smaller neighbors by 
1) compensating them for holding back 
part of their coffee harvests in order to 
raise prices, 2) providing subsidies to 
countries particularly hard hit by the 
rise in oil prices, and 3) giving direct 
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financial aid to economically depressed 
nations that need it most—notably hur- 
ricane-devastated Honduras. 

The Caracas summit symbolizes 
Venezuela’s new position as an emerg- 
ing power in Latin America. More par- 
ticularly, it also signals the emergence 
of ebullient, indefatigable “Cap” Pérez 
(see box page 48) as a Hemisphere states- 
man to be reckoned with. Now 52, Pérez 
began his political career at the age of 
23 as personal secretary to Romulo Be- 
tancourt—then President of the revolu- 
tionary junta that ruled from 1945 to 
1948. When Betancourt’s Democratic 
Action Party was outlawed in 1948 by 
the military dictatorship led by Marcos 
Pérez Jiménez, Pérez spent several years 
in prison and then in exile. Betancourt 
appointed Pérez Minister of the Inte- 
rior when he resumed power in 1958. 
Ten years later, Pérez became secretary- 
general of the party, but not until his 
election last December was he able to 
free himself from the relative obscurity 
of his role as Betancourt’s shadow. 

Pérez campaigned on the platform 
that his election represented the “last 
chance” for democracy in Venezuela.* 
What he meant was that Venezuela was 
in grave danger of splitting into two an- 
tagonistic nations—one rich, the other 
hopelessly poor. One of these nations 
consists of a foreign-educated elite in 
Caracas, accustomed to air-conditioned 
Mercedes, plush skyscraper offices and 
country-club amenities. The other Ven- 
ezuela includes more than 800,000 mi- 
grants who have left the country’s poor 
rural areas to make their homes in the 
tar-paper shacks that cling to the hills 
around the capital. 

Operating under emergency powers 
granted him by Venezuela’s legislature, 
Pérez has issued more than 100 decrees 
*After nearly 17 consecutive years of lawfully 


elected governments, Venezuela is in fact now the 
senior democracy in South America. 


in the past nine months aimed primar- 
ily at creating jobs for the some 600,000 
Venezuelans (nearly 20% of the work 
force) who are either unemployed or un- 
deremployed. Some of the measures are 
obviously stopgap. To create immediate 
job openings, for example, the govern- 
ment decreed that all automatic eleva- 
tors be manned by operators and that 
all public restrooms be staffed by atten- 
dants. In addition to such piecemeal 
legislation, however, Pérez launched 
several ambitious long-term projects de- 
signed to curb unemployment by diver- 
sifying the economy. 

A major aspect of his strategy has 
been to plow profits from the oil industry 
—which provides 40% of the nation’s 
wealth but less than 1% of its jobs—into 
agriculture. Although Venezuela has 
vast tracts of potentially productive farm 
land, agriculture has been so misman- 
aged that the country will have to im- 
port $450 million worth of food this year. 
To curtail a rural exodus that has al- 
ready concentrated 78% of his 12 mil- 
lion countrymen in the nation’s major 
cities, Pérez has offered incentives to 
lure people back to the fields. The gov- 
ernment promised to assume past debts 
incurred by small farmers. It also re- 
moved price restraints on most agricul- 
ture products and established a $467 
million fund to provide low-cost loans 
for purchases of farm machinery. 

Pérez’s most extravagant economic 
project is a $5 billion plan for quadru- 
pling the capacity of the state-owned 
steel plant at Ciudad Guayana, thereby 
doubling employment from 8,000 to 
15,000 over the next four years. As part 
of the project, Pérez has announced that 
the iron-mining operations of U.S. Steel 
and Bethlehem Steel will be nationalized 
by 1975 rather than in 2000 as origi- 
nally agreed. It is presumed that the 
American companies will be fairly com- 
pensated with money from oil revenues. 
Oil leases and equipment held by for- 
eign investors—principally Exxon, Shell 
and Gulf—will also be nationalized on 
a stepped-up schedule, probably within 
the next few months. 

To produce the skilled managers re- 
quired for this sudden industrial expan- 
sion, the government has set up a $70 
million annual scholarship fund that will 
send 10,000 students abroad for train- 
ing each year for the next five years. In 
choosing scholars for “Project Ayacu- 
cho,” priority will be given to the chil- 
dren of the country’s rural poor. By the 
time Project Ayacucho runs its five-year 
course, the government hopes to have 
set up university institutes of technology 
in each of the country’s 20 states. 

Pérez has adhered to a policy of “ad- 
ministering abundance with the men- 
tality of scarcity.” To avoid the infla- 
tionary consequences of plowing more 
money into the economy than it can 
safely absorb, Pérez has promised to 
channel $3 billion of this year’s oil prof- 
its as well as 50% of all future oil rev- 
enues into the Venezuelan Investment 
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Fund. Loans of more than $500 million 
have already been made to the World 
Bank and the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. 

Although this year’s oil bonanza has 
given Venezuela a brighter future and 
richer present than any other Latin 
American country, the sudden affluence 
has not produced universal euphoria. 
Dr. Ernesto Mayz Vallenilla, rector of 
Simon Bolivar University, has become 
a vociferous critic of what he terms the 
petrolear mentality—a kind of psycho- 
logical rolling in oil. Despite Pérez’s re- 
assurances, many small businessmen 
fear an “inflation of abundance” that 
has already driven costs up 15%. No 
American companies have pulled out 
yet, but since Pérez’s intentions toward 
them are still unclear, they are wary 
about further investment. Foreign ex- 
porters, however, are quite happy at the 
prospect of a new luxury market—Ven- 
ezuela has already become one of the 
world’s largest importers of whisky, 
champagne and Cadillac Eldorados. 


CANADA 


The New Reality: 


“As of this moment, Canada will be- 
come part of the United States of Amer- 
ica. The Government of Canada is here- 
by dissolved ... To ensure that this 
transfer of power takes place smoothly 
and without incident, transport aircraft 
and helicopters of the United States Air 
Force carrying troops and equipment are 
now landing at airports in all major Ca- 
nadian cities and at all Canadian Armed 
Forces bases...” 


This chilling statement, attributed to 
the President of the U.S. in 1980, who 
is retaliating against Canada’s refusal to 
surrender vast quantities of natural gas 
to the US., is the beginning ofa 1973 Ca- 
nadian bestseller entitled Ultimatum. By 
the time the novel ends, all is lost; the 
Governor General of Canada muses sad- 
ly, “We fought for our independence as 


“Cap” Pérez: No Longer Martyrs 


Wearing a decorous gray tropical 
suit set off by a brightly flowered tie, 
Venezuela’s President Carlos Andrés 
(“Cap”) Pérez had a rare on-the-record 
interview with TIME Buenos Aires Bu- 
reau Chief Rudolph Rauch at the pres- 
idential residence in Caracas. Insulated 
from the noisy center of the capital by 
the spacious, well-tended gardens that 
surround the sprawling, colonial-style 
mansion, Pérez was relaxed but assured 
in answering questions about his na- 
tion’s foreign policy. Excerpts: 


Q. How do you answer the charge that 
rising oil prices have caused the current 
world economic crisis? 


A. The world crisis does not derive from 
the price of petroleum. Inflation in de- 
veloped countries has grown since 1972 
until it is now 16%. If oil prices had re- 
mained fixed, inflation would have been 
around 14%. It has both surprised and 
worried us considerably that the big 
countries, and above all the United 
States, have decided to make oil the 
whipping boy when the truth is that the 
world crisis is a direct consequence of 
the crisis of the consumer society. 

Venezuela is not using oil as a weap- 
on against the developed countries, but 
the moment finally arrived when Ven- 
ezuela and the other oil-producing coun- 
tries could set the price of oil at the level 
of, and in balance with, the cost of their 
imports. It is often said that the price of 
oil has risen several times as much as 
the prices of the imports we need, but 
this statement is only true since 1970 
and does not take into account the years 
during which oil was available at very 
low prices. 


REssOT—CAMMA 





VENEZUELA'S PRESIDENT PEREZ 


Q. Can oil-producing and oil-consuming 
countries cooperate to avoid a collapse 
of the economic order? 


A. We understand that a collapse or a 
long period of recession in the U.S. and 
in Europe would be even more traumat- 
ic for the developing countries. But we 
are also convinced that we will not solve 
the world economic problem by sacri- 
ficing our interests by lowering the price 
of oil. And anyway, we Latin Ameri- 
cans, as well as the countries of the so- 
called Third World, have lost the desire 
to be martyrs. Until yesterday, there was 
a buyers’ market that imposed its con- 
ditions capriciously; today there is a sell- 
ers’ market that does not want to im- 
pose its conditions but wants to discuss 
them with the buyers. 





Nationalism 


long as possible, but it couldn’t last.” 
Even while Canadians were mulling 
over that fanciful prophecy, its strident- 
ly nationalistic author, Toronto Lawyer 
Richard Rohmer, was producing an 
equally flamboyant sequel, Exxonera- 
tion. This time the U.S. invades Can- 
ada but is beaten back by Canadian forc- 
es with some help from the Soviet Union. 

Americans who fondly remember 
the days when both Canada and the US. 
boasted about sharing “the longest un- 
defended border in the world” may be 
inclined to dismiss such extremist lit- 
erary nonsense out of hand. Yet the best- 
selling Rohmer novels are bizarrely rep- 
resentative of one aspect of the current 
Canadian mood: a rising nationalism 
and its inevitable corollary, a growing 
anti-Americanism. The Toronto Star 
published a story last September alleg- 


What has happened is that [the de- 
veloped countries} do not want to listen 
to us but to command us. Every time 
they talk to us or send us a note, it is to 
tell us that oil is responsible for every- 
thing that is happening in the world. 
Really, we feel ourselves to be aban- 
doned, mistreated and ill-considered. 


Q. How will Venezuela exercise her new 
position of leadership in Latin America? 


A. We believe that in this multipolar 
world, which has already definitely re- 
placed the world of all-embracing lead- 
erships, we should not talk about lead- 
ership by single countries. We must 
create Latin American leaderships so 
that our voice can be heard and our po- 
sition respected in the different large 
blocs of countries into which humanity 
has been divided. Not blocs in the old 
sense of alliances, but in the sense of 
large economic groups with an identity 
of interest. 


Q. Do you still believe that your ad- 
ministration is democracy’s last chance 
in Venezvela? 


A. What I said in my [election] cam- 
paign is that democracy is in crisis in 
Latin America. [There] are very few 
countries whose governments are the re- 
sult of popular elections. If these coun- 
tries, Venezuela among them, do not 
prove now that democracy is a system 
with sufficient force to generate an or- 
der of social justice, then democracy will 
suffer the same fate here that it has suf- 
fered in other parts of Latin America. 
This circumstance should be taken into 
account by nations like the U.S. But we 
see that it is the other way around—that 
for having democratic governments per- 
haps we are considered weaker, for we 
are treated with less respect. 
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iN The Bible tells us, there is a time for everything 
es  But if your watch is not one of the faithful your time 
oa for everything will be wrong 
\ To get back on the right path, you need an 
Accutron® tuning fork watch 
It resists the temptation of running fast or slow 
It never needs winding to remind it of it: 
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01974 Polarok 


It all seems so simple, this flat package 


of miracles called the SX-70 Land camera. 


You look directly through the lens and 
you know that the picture you see is the 


picture you are going to get. Focus, frame, 


push the button, and whoosh! out of the 
camera comes the picture. You watch it 





{ Corporation, Polaroid® SX-70 





develop in minutes into a finished print « 
magnificent detail and color. 

So simple. Yet it took a compute 
designed complex of fixed and pivotin 
mirrors to catch and direct the light: 
wafer thin battery ingeniously incorp 
rated in the film pack to provide th 





picture come to life. 
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. power: a 17-decker sandwich of totally new 
dyes and plastics to create such colors. 
ft It took these and hundreds of other 
t) revolutions to make photography 
\ at last the simple creative act it 
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AVOLVO DISCOVERY: 
AIN FALLS ON 





REAR WINDOWS.TOO. 


Volvo was the first wagon maker with the foresight to provide its rear window with a wiper 
and washer as standard equipment. 

Volvo has also discovered that everyone doesn't buy a wagon to be fashionable. 
Many people buy wagons to carry things. 

So we didn't design Volvo’ cargo area low and sleek to accommodate a styling trend. 
We designed it high and practical, to accommodate things like a six-foot sofa and two chairs 
(with the rear seat down). Or three six-foot people and 12 two-suiters (with the rear seat up). 

Volvo's rear area not only holds a lot, it comes with a lot. It has its own heating and 
ventilation vents, its own three-point seat belts, electric rear window def eer, Carpeting, 
tinted glass and childproof door locks. 

And Volvo's back door swings up out of your way, instead of out into your stomach. 
Or down into your knee caps. 

It doesn’t take a college degree to appreciate the thinking behind our w agon. So we leave 
you to consider this. If the rear end of your car isn't as well 


thought-out as Volvo's, what other part might not be? VOLVO 


The wagon for people who think. 
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ing that the U.S. had actually massed 
tanks and heavy artillery at the border 
in preparation for an invasion during 
the terrorist kidnapings and crisis in 
Quebec in October 1970. The story was 
patently untrue but was taken seriously 
enough for the Canadian federal gov- 
ernment to feel obliged to deny it. 

Irritating Rhetoric. The new na- 
tionalistic spirit has been heightened by 
the energy crisis. Canada is the only 
Western industrial nation that is self- 
sufficient in energy, and it has not been 
hesitant about asserting its new-found 
strength, sometimes to the discomfiture 
of the U.S. Without the courtesy of con- 
sulting Washington, as it often did in 
the past on such matters, the Ottawa 
government last year increased the tax 
on its oil exports to the U.S. from 40¢ 
per bbl. to $5.20, thereby making Ca- 
nadian oil, which accounts for 20% of 
all U.S. imports, the most expensive 
crude on the Chicago market. In a sub- 
sequent move, Canada announced a 
60% price increase for the natural gas 
it exports to the U.S. Three weeks ago, 
Ottawa announced that it would sharp- 
ly reduce oil exports to the U.S., from 
the present 900,000 bbl. per day to per- 
haps 650,000 by next summer. Under 
the new schedule, Canadian oil exports 
to the U.S. could end completely by 
1982. 

US. officials understand that the 
Canadians are protecting their own in- 
terests; Canada’s present oil reserves will 
run out in about eight years, and there 
is no adequate technology to exploit the 
deeply buried oil deposits in the Ath- 
abasca tar sands. Washington was ir- 
ritated, nonetheless, by the manner of 
the Canadian actions and the rhetoric 
that accompanied them. Said one Ex- 
ternal Affairs Ministry official: “We 
want to make it clear to the Americans 
that we're not just a big warehouse up 
north. Now they'll learn to listen to us.” 

The anti-American feeling is, in a 
way, a response to an old identity prob- 
lem, first resulting from Canada’s co- 
lonial status and later from its reliance 
upon the powerful U.S. Even Prime 
Minister Pierre Trudeau once called his 
country “a mouse in the shadow of an el- 
ephant”—a proud nation of 22 million 
people and a G.N.P. of $137.6 billion, 
lying adjacent to and dependent upon a 
superpower of 212 million people and a 
G.N.P. of $1.4 trillion. 

After World War II, Canada wel- 
comed an infusion of U.S. capital and 
technology that helped it attain the sec- 
ond highest standard of living in the 
world, But as a result, the Canadian au- 
tomobile, oil and major-appliance indus- 
tries became dominated by U.S. com- 
panies. Similarly, book and magazine 
publishing, television and the theater 
have all been heavily influenced by, or 
even controlled from, the U.S. Small 
wonder that in a recent poll by the Ca- 
nadian Institute of Public Opinion, 57% 
of Canadians questioned said that they 
felt that “the Canadian way of life was 
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being too much influenced by the U.S.” 
In 1956, only 27% thought so. 

Protests against American influence 
cover a wide range of problems—some 
serious, some not. A few weeks ago, the 
Ontario legislature attacked the federal 
government for giving financial aid to 
the subsidiaries of three U.S. blue-jeans 
manufacturers, who were allegedly 
“squeezing true Canadian jeans manu- 
facturers out of business.” Canadian 
television, which once relied all but ex- 
clusively on U.S. programming, must 
now, by federal ruling, be 60% Cana- 
dian in content. Last month the Inde- 
pendent Publishers Association and the 
Writers Union of Canada called on Ca- 
nadian authors and publishers not to sell 
paperback rights to U.S. publishers.” 

In part, the growing national pride 
can be traced to the 1967 centennial cel- 





“Fisticufts.” 


ebration—the most visible symbol, per- 
haps, was Montreal's Expo—and to a 
growing awareness of the nation’s long- 
neglected history and culture: Canadi- 
ans have been searching out their iden- 
tity in an unprecedented flood of new 
novels, histories, plays and critical 
essays. 

Liberating Effect. Canada’s sense 
of itself can also be traced, ironically, to 
the country’s cultural dependence on the 
U.S. Like the American public, Cana- 
dians watched live TV coverage of the 
Kennedy assassinations, the nightly hor- 
rors from Viet Nam and the Senate Wa- 
tergate hearings. Seeing the turmoil in 
the U.S., often with profound sadness, 


*The status of the Canadian editions of TIME and 
Reader's Digest, both published in Montreal, is 
also under attack. The government may abrogate 
a law that permits Canadian firms to deduct as 
business expenses the cost of buying advertising 
space in the two magazines; ads in Canadian jour- 
nals, of course, are also deductible. 
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had a kind of liberating effect on many 
Canadians; the country that tradition- 
ally helped to set Canadians’ standards 
was now seen as flawed and troubled. 

The anti-American spirit is centered 
in the wealthy province of Ontario, and 
particularly in burgeoning Toronto. It 
is much less pronounced in the Mari- 
times and in the Far West, while Que- 
bec is more concerned about maintain- 
ing its own French identity within a 
predominantly English-speaking coun- 
try. But as a phenomenon, nationalism 
is increasing throughout Canada, to the 
point where many influential Canadians 
now worry about it. 

Low-Key Affair. Businessman Wil- 
liam Wilder, chairman of Canadian 
Arctic Gas Pipeline Ltd., decries the 
“negative nationalism” that is “reflected 
in the attitude that whatever is good for 
the U'S. must be bad for Can- 
ada.” Novelist Mordecai 
Richler (The Apprenticeship 
of Duddy Kravitz) talks of a 
“self-indulgent cultural na- 
tionalism” that in effect li- 
censes mediocrity. 

Since 1969, the Canadian 
government, which once fol- 
lowed a foreign policy closely 
aligned with that of the US., 
has pursued what it calls the 
“third option.” Rather than 
allow Canada to be increas- 
ingly “absorbed” by US 
power or, conversely, make a 
total break with US. policy, 
Prime Minister Trudeau has 
set an independent course by 
strengthening Canadian rela- 
tions with Western Europe 
and the Far East and creating 
new ties with China and the 
Soviet Union. Trudeau visit- 
ed Brussels and Paris in Oc- 
tober to seek special trade re- 
lations with the Common 
Market, and early next year 
he may go to West Germany, 
Portugal and Italy for the 
same purpose. 

In domestic policy, Trudeau has al- 
ways refrained from taking a strongly 
nationalistic line. But this fall he has 
allowed some of his more nationalistic 
colleagues in the Cabinet to become 
more vocal on the subject—partly be- 
cause of the national trend and partly 
because his victory last summer was 
made possible by the support of strong- 
ly nationalistic Liberals in Toronto and 
Southern Ontario. 

Trudeau's 24-hour visit to Washing- 
ton last week was a rather low-key affair 
—a chance for Trudeau to meet Pres- 
ident Ford and discuss with him matters 
like Canada’s new oil policy. On that 
issue, the Prime Minister made it clear 
that Canada will not change its plans 
tocut off oil exports to the U.S. Although 
he conceded that there were disagree- 
ments between Ottawa and Washington 
on energy issues, Trudeau also said that 
he was “pleased” with the talks. 
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ACTOR SEAN CONNERY CASTS A WARY PIRATE EYE IN THE WIND AND THE LION 


As Secret Agent James Bond, Ac- 
tor Sean Connery came to epitomize the 
icy-cool professional. Now retired from 
Bondian intrigue, Connery has found his 
latest role as Raisuli, “the last of the Bar- 
bary pirates,” a hotter venture. Filmed 
in the arid deserts of Almeria, Spain, 
The Wind and the Lion co-stars Can- 
dice Bergen as Connery’s American kid- 
nap victim, and Brian Keith as Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt, whom 
Connery tries to blackmail. Based loose- 
ly on an actual historical incident, the 
movie required Connery to be costumed 
in Arab headgear so hot that it kept the 
actor within wandering distance of his 
air-conditioned trailer. As for Bergen, 
she calls her part “my favorite role ever 

a sort of Annie Oakley in Morocco.” 
e 

“Why would a man who is the ben- 
eficiary of $116 million worth of trusts 
want to look like he wears $25 suits?” 
asked Men's Wear. Decrying Nelson 
Rockefeller’s wardrobe as a “sartorial 
mess” suffering from a case of “termi- 
nal boredom,” the editors sought sug- 
gestions on Rocky’s behalf from four 
fashion designers. Bill Blass complained 
that “it’s difficult to dress politicians be- 
cause there’s an aspect of insincerity 
about them.” But Blass, along with two 
of the other designers, prescribed pin 
stripes for Rocky. “He would have new 
confidence in himself if he were to care 
how he looked and maybe people would 
start noticing him instead of his mon- 
ey,” said Piero Dimitri helpfully. Don 
Robbie thought Rocky should show 
more old-fashioned flair. “I don’t think 
he should bother with English tailoring 
After all,” he reasoned, “Hollywood is 
as American as the American Revolu- 
tion, so a blue-green sharkskin suit from 
the ‘30s should do the trick.” 
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Once again the wolf had come to 
the Lambs’ door. Facing imminent fore- 
closure on the remaining $360,000 of a 
$750,000 mortgage, the Lambs, oldest 
theatrical society in the U'S., last week 
staged a fund-raising centennial cele- 
bration in its creaky, comfortable club- 
house just off Times Square. Actors Peter 
Ustinov and Tony Randall, Actress Mo- 
nique Van Vooren and former Mayor 
John Lindsay joined some 300 guests who 
dished out up to $375 each for a 17- 
course Chinese dinner and a stage show 
While Composer Jule Styne thumped 
the piano in accompaniment, Gypsy Star 
Angela Lansbury belted out a chorus of 
Everything's Coming Up Roses and hap- 
pily observed: “The whole complexion 
of the joint is changing.” For one thing, 
the Lambs had recently dropped a cen- 
tury-old rule that denied membership to 
women. Among the first to join: Jac- 
queline Onassis, who contributed 
$25,000 to the club's depleted treasury 

2 

Widely known as a towering figure 
in pro basketball and a devout convert 
to the Islamic faith, Kareem Abdul-Jab- 
bar is less famous as an amateur mu- 
sician. The son of a trombonist, the 7- 
ft. 2-in. Milwaukee Bucks center is a 
longtime jazz devotee who plays the pi- 
ano, drums and reeds for relaxation 
Now he will be playing records as well 
—over his own weekly three-hour radio 
show on WNUW in Milwaukee. The pro- 
gram, to be broadcast live when Kareem 
is in town and on tape when he is on 
the road with the Bucks, will feature jazz 
recordings plus Kareem’s commentary 
and interviews. “I don’t expect to be at 
all nervous for the first show,” says Ka- 
reem. “How could you be nervous when 
you have to play in front of 10,000 peo- 
ple every night? 


KAREEM ABDUL-JABBAR IN A MOSQUE 
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VAN VOOREN SURVEYS THE LAMBS 
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Billionaire Howard Hughes does not 
say much in public—and probably with 
good reason. After more than a decade 
of reclusive silence, the eccentric indus- 
trialist surfaced in 1972 to tell reporters 
in a nationally broadcast phone conver- 
sation that Author Clifford Irving had 
written a fraudulent Hughes biography 
During the conversation, Hughes not so 
tactfully referred to his former top aide, 
Robert A. Maheu, as “a no-good son of a 
bitch who stole me blind.” The phone 
call helped send Irving to prison—and 
Maheu to court with a $17 million suit 
against Hughes for slander. After near- 
ly three years of legal wrangling, a six- 
person jury in Los Angeles awarded 
Maheu $2.8 million in damages, to be 
paid by the Hughes-owned Summa Cor- 
poration. “Hughes used to tell me that 





ACTRESS VALERIE PERRINE BARES ALL 


‘there isn’t a man I can’t buy or de- 
stroy, ” recalled Maheu after his vic- 
tory last week. “I never realized that in- 
cluded me.” 

a 

“My last month as a full-time col- 
umnist-reporter has now begun,” began 
the countdown by Joseph Alsop in his 
syndicated newspaper column. The 
acerbic Washington watcher has been 
alluding to his upcoming retirement so 
often in recent columns, however, that 
some readers began to wonder whether 
he might be setting the stage for a se- 
ries of farewell performances, like Mme 
Schumann-Heink or Frank Sinatra. AI- 
sop, 64, was quick to dispel any such no- 
tion. Said Joe: “I'm engaged in writing 
a kind of summing-up series of columns, 
trying to compress 40-odd years in a few 
thousand words before I get 
the hell out.” 

. 

“Personally, I like sex, 
and I don’t care what a man 
thinks of me as long as I get 
what I want from him 

which is usually sex.” Ac- 
tress Valerie Perrine’s candor, 
revealed in an interview with 
New York Times Reporter 
Judy Klemesrud, may not at- 
tract many serious suitors, 
but her powerfully honest 
portrayal of the  stripper- 
turned-junkie wife of Lenny 
Bruce in the film Lenny may 
just earn her an Academy 
Award nomination. Perrine 
has already gone into train- 
ing to become Hollywood's 
newest sex symbol. “I've ex- 
perimented with almost ev- 
ery drug known to man,” she 
told Klemesrud. “But now I 
don’t even smoke grass. It 
gives me the munchies, and 
I can’t afford to get fat.” 

o 

Though he bears little 
outward resemblance to his 
dashing father, Field Mar- 
shal Erwin Rommel, Man- 
fred Rommel, 45, has appar- 
ently inherited some of the 
late Desert Fox's tactical 


THE DESERT FOX & HIS SON (BELOW LEFT) & MANFRED SAVORING VICTORY 
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skills. Last week Manfred swept to an 
easy election victory to become the first 
Christian Democratic mayor of Stutt- 
gart. Manfred contends that he and his 
father, who directed the Third Reich’s 
Afrika Korps in World War II, have a 
lot in common. Says Manfred, who is a 
financial expert: “My father was an out- 
standing mathematician. He was always 
trying to teach me the logarithm table 
he knew by heart, and infinitesimal cal- 
culus.” Furthermore, says Manfred, he 
may find his military heritage useful 
“The generals had to be flexible, had to 
keep adapting their plans. In the bu- 
reaucracy, Officials think that once they 
have a plan, that’s it. They hang on to 
it for dear life.” 
a 

His recording of Tip Toe Through 
the Tulips with Me was already a clas- 
sic of sorts, and his marriage to Victo- 
ria Budinger on the Tonight show in De- 
cember 1969 attracted 45 million 
viewers. Then Tiny Tim's life came un- 
strung like a used ukulele. First his fans 
deserted him, and then, last January, so 
did Miss Vicki, 22, and Daughter Tulip 
Victoria, 3. Last week, as Tiny, now in 
his mid-40s, attempted a comeback in 
the Midwest, it was revealed that Miss 
Vicki had been living on welfare in New 
Jersey since August, and had even 
worked briefly as a go-go dancer in a 
Camden, N.J., cocktail lounge. “This 
welfare thing was really a big surprise,” 
declared Tiny, who says he sent his wife 
$100 each month in child support. “She 
called my lawyer just about three weeks 
ago, saying everything was wonderful.” 
Was there any hope for a reconciliation? 
“She'd have to go everywhere with me, 
and, of course she'd have to take a blood 
test for VD,” asserted the chirpy-voiced 
troubadour, adding magnanimously, “! 
hope to forgive her as the Lord forgives 
me 





MISS VICKI WITH TULIP 
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The Middle East as Naked Canvas 


To the Editors: 

If Americans stare at a naked can- 
vas painted by the artist Future, we can 
envision a war between the Arabs and 
the Israelis any time within the next few 
years. After the war begins, we can en- 
vision the Arabs once again cutting off 
America’s oil supply. We can visualize 
Americans growing cold living in their 
poorly heated houses and standing on 
corners waiting for streetcars. 

With that coldness will come anger 
toward America’s “Israeli policy.” A 
new wave of anti-Semitism may arise. 
That sentiment may force our Govern- 
ment to withdraw its support from Is- 
rael. Israel -vill stand alone; she may 
even fall. Not because 
they are evil, but because 
they are cold, Americans 
may help add a chapter 
to the long history of at- 
tempts to destroy the 
Jewish people. 

It is important for 
Jews to join together and 
form a political base. 

Barbara Ann Friedman 
Pawtucket, R.1. 


Why should there be 
any surprise that Yi- 
tzhak Rabin, a Sabra 
and inured to years of 
Struggle, is now measuring up to the 
challenge these new crises pose? After 
all, a characteristic of the modern Is- 
raeli has been his ability to perform 
under extreme pressure. 

Ricky Marx 
Tacoma, Wash. 


If the Western world is to survive, 
oil must be made available, come what 
may. Israel is the only land base from 
which a takeover of Arab oilfields could 
be mounted. Every country dependent 
on Arab oil should show solidarity in 
its backing of Israel. 

Sam M. Schneider 
St. Louis 


I never cease to be amazed by the Zi- 
onist position that the rest of the world 
somehow has an obligation to atone to 
the Jews for the losses they suffered in 
World War II. As a Polish Catholic, I 
have never made the demand that the 
Jews atone for the 3 million Polish Cath- 
olics who were exterminated by the 
Nazis. Twenty million Russians were 
killed, and there is no attempt to atone 
for their suffering. 

The war visited horrors upon all the 
nations and peoples it touched. All East- 
ern Europeans were Untermenschen in 
the Nazi world view, all were similarly 
mistreated, all are equally dead. I am an- 
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gered at the continual parade of the fig- 

ure 6 million Jewish dead and the ab- 

solute failure to notice the stunning loss 
of life by others. 

Robert Kowalek 

Los Angeles 


The Jewish Agency was recognized 
by the League of Nations in 1922 and 
by the United Nations in 1947 to rep- 
resent the views of the Jewish commu- 
nity then settled in Palestine. Why, 
therefore, is it illogical or contrary to 
the principles of the U.N. Charter to rec- 
ognize the Palestinian Arabs, natives 
of the land in question, and to grant 
them the right to speak to the in- 
ternational community? 

The U.N. has been 
accused of having be- 
come the tool of the 
Arab countries, which 
are able to amass suffi- 
cient votes to pass any 
resolution they desire. 
On the contrary, the 
U.N. has evolved to the 
point that it now reflects 
the will of the interna- 
tional community. It has 
become more democrat- 
ic because of the partic- 
ipation of most of the na- 
tions of the world, and 
is no longer the preserve of a few major 
powers, as in the past. 

Lebanon believes that if peace is to 
be achieved, Israel must withdraw all 
its forces from all of the occupied Arab 
territories and recognize the inalienable 
rights of the Palestinian people. The par- 
ticipation of their recognized represen- 
tatives in the diplomatic process can no 
longer be ignored. The acceleration of 
that process is needed now to avert re- 
newed warfare. Reconvening the Gene- 
va Conference to deal with the prob- 
lems of the Middle East in their entirety 
will substantially enhance prospects for 
a peaceful and final solution. 

Edouard Ghorra 
Ambassador of Lebanon 
United Nations 





Who Won in Greece? 


Unmistakably, Greek voters gave 
the right a smashing victory. This is 
pleasantly refreshing, since one would 
expect that after repressive military rule, 
the people would turn to the left. In- 
stead, they proved that they are among 
the most politically sophisticated peo- 
ple in the world. Their message could 
not be clearer: as much as they fear and 
hate a military dictatorship, they fear 
and hate a Communist takeover more. 

As to your statement that govern- 


ment appointees were considered “dis- 

appointingly” conservative, that’s your 

opinion. Mine is: thank God, they are re- 
freshingly conservative. 

Nikolaos G. Kondylis 

Watertown, Mass. 


The outcome of the recent election 
in Greece in no way reflects the elec- 
torate’s political orientation. It reflects 
rather a constellation of political, legal 
and psychological circumstances which, 
in a sense, were designed to produce it. 
Caramanlis came to Greece in July nei- 
ther through a military coup nor through 
elections. Power was handed to him by 
the Greek junta after the tragedy of Cy- 
prus. The junta did not fall from power; 
it merely moved backstage. 

The election took place less than 
four months after Caramanlis’ return to 
Greece. The schedule was designed to 
give little chance to opposition parties 
to organize effectively. It also gave Ca- 
ramanlis a chance to present himself as 
the “alternative to the tanks.” 

The electoral law was carefully de- 
signed to magnify the parliamentary 
strength of the victor in the election 
—and to assure Caramanlis of a sub- 
servient and obedient Parliament. 
Finally, through technical circumstanc- 
es, | million people between 21 and 25 
were denied the right to vote. Thus the 
vote for Caramanlis should not be in- 
terpreted as a vote for the right. It should 
be interpreted simply as a vote of fear, 
a vote against the return of the tanks. 

Andreas Papandreou 
Athens 


The writer leads the Panhellenic So- 
cialist Movement, which was defeated in 
the recent election. 





Big Labor's Big Stick 
You say that AFL-CIO President 
George Meany has passed the word that 
the new Congressmen are honor-bound 
to reciprocate or face labor's wrath in 
the next election. Does Mr. Meany feel 
that he has bought their votes on labor- 
oriented bills with AFL-CIO campaign 
contributions? If a Congressman does 
not vote on a bill solely on its own mer- 
its because of these donations, then it 

sounds like bribery to me. 

Gil Morissette 
Buena Park, Calif. 


TIME’s description of AFL-CIO lob- 
bying [Nov. 25] is grossly inaccurate. We 
don’t beg or threaten. We expect mem- 
bers of Congress to keep the promises 
they made to the voters. 

We support legislation that is best 
for all Americans, because what’s good 
for America is best for union members. 
We will present our arguments to the 
new Congress and report the record of 
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FOLDING PICNIC TABLE—only $29.00. 


For smoking pleasure, nothing Is fresher tasting 
than Belair. For outdoor enjoyment, another 


fresh idea is the Belair folding picnic table. 


Opens out from its luggage-type 
carrying case to seat four. Delivered 

to you for only $29.00 and one 

Belair end-flap. Enjoy Belair, % ¢ 
with the right touch of menthol, \V¥ 
and your Belair picnic table, too. |i 
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Toyota introduces the lowest 
price in America. Again. 


Spunky 1.6 liter hemi-head engine 

We redesigned our ’75 Corolla. It looks nicer out- 
side. It’s larger and more comfortable inside. And it 
still carries a very comfortable price 


Specifically, the lowest sticker price of any car 


sold in America.* 


And you also get more standard features than ever 
for your money. Reclining front bucket seats. Power 


on a comparison of manufacturers 


ed by state laws 


Reclining bucket seats are standard 





‘75 Corolla Standard Sedan 


Lockable gas cap and flip-out rear window. Standard 
front disc brakes. Lockable gas cap. Swing out rear 
side windows. Whitewalls. Full synchromesh 4-speed 
transmission. Thrifty 1.6 liter hemi-head engine 
Of course, you also get a very well made car. And 
a car that gets very good gas mileage 
All in all —in the Toyota tradition — an exceptional 
value er 
aluc Small car specialists for over 40 years 


See how much car your money can buy. 
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promises kept and promises broken to 
our members. Among our specific goals: 

> National health insurance that 
provides quality care for all; we oppose 
legislation to make doctors, hospitals 
and insurance companies rich. 

> Tax justice—every American 
paying his fair share—by closing loop- 
holes the wealthiest use to avoid their 
share. 

> Improvements in unemployment 
and workers’ compensation, education, 
housing, public financing of federal elec- 
tions. We oppose trade legislation that 
would export American jobs, technology 
and capital because America needs all 
three. 

We'll keep a box score for our mem- 
bers. Then, in their states and congres- 
sional districts, they will decide wheth- 
er tO support or oppose incumbents. 
Usually they decide that one good term 
deserves another and that those who 
break promises deserve defeat. 

Andrew J. Biemiller, Director 
Department of Legislation, AFL-CIO 
Washington, D.C. 


EE Eee 


Ford and the Press 

I used to think that Nixon treated 
the press very badly, but after reading 
the article on what the press thinks of 
Ford, after his decent treatment of them 
[Dec. 2], they deserved all the rotten 

treatment they got and then some. 
W.H. Nickel 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


This fairness of the press might bet- 
ter be extended to delivering the truth 
to the people, who have had an unqual- 
ified man chosen by a disqualified one. 
Charity got its first bad press the day 
the appointee pardoned the appointer 
for named, unnamed and presumably 
unnameable offenses. In his years in 
Congress, no one ever considered Ford 
a possible leader of his country, but he 
is certainly outstanding as a follower, 

(Mrs.) Elizabeth O. Rodgers 
- Arlington, Mass 


When Ford travels to China next 
year, will Earl Butz tag along to tell some 
Charlie Chan jokes? 

Richard Mates 
Glens Falls, N_Y. 


EE Ee 


Man of the Year 
Man of the Year? Euell Gibbons, 
who has taught us to beat inflation by 
eating every damn bush and berry in 
our own backyards 
Ron Pepin 
Colchester, Conn. 


Betty Ford and Happy Rockefeller. 
Carolyn Belot 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla 


Even though he is in prison for his 
part in the Watergate affair, I believe 
John W. Dean is Man of the Year. I 
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shudder to think what would have hap- 

pened to America had it not been for 
his testimony 

(Mrs.) Lorene Hassett 

Chicago 


I vote for one of the few men to 
maintain a fair, evenhanded view of the 
Middle East situation—Senator J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright. 

James R. Beall 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


es 
Hello Out There! 


Your American Note on humanity's 
first interstellar message [Dec. 2] called 
itan act of faith. You might also have de- 
scribed it as a symbolic act, part ofa rev- 
olution in our concept of our place in 
the universe. 

Now that the ice has been broken, 
we will be tempted to send more mes- 
Sages to nearer stars, but all of us should 
have a chance to see what kind of im- 
age we are conveying to someone out 
there. By inviting contact with a supe- 
rior civilization, we may be risking the 
fate suffered by the American Indians 
during the European expansion. 

Michael A.G. Michaud 
Bethesda, Md. 


Forty-eight thousand years later: 
“Hello out there—Earth, can you read 
us?” Silence. There may not be anyone 
to receive a return message from Mes- 
sier 13 unless something is done to halt 
the present ecological holocaust. 

I firmly believe there is an equally 
intelligent human race “way out there” 
that perhaps is a little wiser in ecolog- 
ical preservation than we. 

Ruth R. Schneider 
Albuquerque 


I have no intention of waiting 48,000 
years just to hear a busy signal 

Sanford M. Bullock 

Bremerton, Wash 


— 


Better Square 
Than Red-Necked 


I love Hugh Sidey. He is a charm- 
ing Midwestern guy who gives Amer- 
icans the comforting reassurance that a 
cat can look at a king—and talk freely 
about it. Further, one gets the impres- 
sion that the President of the moment 
(if he has sense) is reading Sidey too, 
and will jolly well shape up accordingly 

Having said this, I must take issue 
with Sidey on his term “a Rotarian with- 
out a red neck.” Rotarians are not red- 
necks. Rotary is an international orga- 
nization of the most excellent men of 
good will in each community. Square, 
perhaps, but in the fine old sense. 

Patricia W. Letcher 
Lodi, Calif. 
es 
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“When you're 23, 
getting older people 
to work with you 
requires tact. That's 
why I took the Course” 
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W. HARRISON HIATT, JR 

DIRECTOR OF MATERIALS 

ALCHEM PLASTICS. Inc 

LA MIRADA. CALIFORNIA 
“Taking the Dale Carnegie Course just 
after I was promoted made it a lot 
easier to adjust to my new duties,” 
says Harrison Hiatt. “When I stopped 
ordering people around and began to 
understand them, I got along better 
with everyone. Even our older people 
began looking for ways to help me 
with my work. 

“In the Course, my ability to ex- 
press myself improved. Now I can get 
my ideas across to large groups and 
I've developed more poise. I can use 
everything I learned in the Course to 
go after the goals I’ve set for myself.” 

The Dale Carnegie Course can 
bring tangible benefits to men and 
women who want to rekindle self- 
confidence, develop better relation- 
ships, and utilize their abilities more 
effectively. Dale Carnegie training is 
offered in more than 1,000 U.S. com- 
munities, including all major cities. 
Check your local phone book, or write 
us for more information. 


DALE CARNEGIE 
- COURSE 
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Some little known facts about ourancestors 


Were they warriors, kings, mystics, 
farmers? Did they live in Europe, Af- 
rica, Asia? Spend a few minutes and 
read about our ancestors... 

What special talent did they have 
that no other creature of the earth pos- 
sessed? Who was commanded by God 
to build an Ark? Why did the ancient 
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5,000 years ago, he used picture writing to 
keep records of crops and livestock. 


Chinese reserve the southwestern cor- 
ner of the house for the marriage bed? 

The special talent our ancestors had 
was an ability to make tools and wea- 
pons—and to constantly improve them. 

The Old Testament tells of Noah. 
Sumerian tradition had its own Noah. 
According to this legend, a disastrous 
flood all but wiped out mankind and 
God ordered Ziusudra, a farmer, to 
build a boat of reeds so he and his fam- 
ily and their animals could survive the 
flood and repopulate the world. 

The ancient Chinese stored their 
seed-corn just outside the southwest- 
ern corner of their houses. The dead, 
too, were buried close to this spot. To 
symbolize the family’s links with the 
past and the future, it became the cus- 
tom for marital intercourse to take 
place in this one corner. 

Who were the mysterious Khapiru 
people? Did the caste system originate 
in India? How did Themistocles trick 
Xerxes at Salamis? 

Excavations at Ras Shamra, north of 
the Syrian coast town of Latakia, have 
unearthed valuable stone tablets in the 
Ugartic language which refer to a here- 
tofore-unknown group of semi-nomads 
called the Khapiru. They had their own 
God — Yahweh or Jehovah —and had 
ethnic links with the Aramaens and 
other Semitic groups. Later, Moses 
would unite them. They were the 
Hebrews. 





The caste system did not originate 
in India. It was imported by the Aryan 
nomads when they invaded the Indus 
valley and the Punjab, 3,721 years ago. 

Themistocles’ trick? It was used 
against the Persian king Xerxes. Xerxes’ 
huge army and navy had encircled 
Themistocles’ beloved Athens. The 
leader of the Athenians secretly sent a 
letter to Xerxes. In it, Themistocles 
told Xerxes that the Athenians were 
quarreling among themselves. That 
most of them would desert if Xerxes 
attacked from both ends of the Straits 
of Salamis. Xerxes fell for the trick. He 
attacked. Trouble was, there wasn’t 
room enough in the narrow straits for 
all his ships. They were sitting ducks 
for the Athenian navy. Defeated, 
Xerxes fled to Persia. 

Is it true that Cleopatra bore the ille- 
gitimate child of Julius Caesar? In what 
single respect does Buddha's doctrine 
differ from the teachings of most of the 
other great religions of the world? 
Why is this year actually 1978 A.D.— 
and not 1974? 

Cleopatra was crowned Queen of 
Egypt by Julius Caesar in Rome in 44 
B.C. She returned to Egypt, declaring 
that her son Caesarion was Caesar's. 





Pyrrhus, whose army of Greek mercen- 
aries won a great battle with Rome, but 
suffered so many casualties they retreated. 
Hence the term: a pyrrhic victory. 


Knowing Caesar’s reputation, histori- 
ans doubt it. 

Unlike the teachings of most of the 
other great religions of the world, 
Buddha’s doctrine does not require be- 
lief in a supreme and omnipotent deity, 
or make any reference to such a being. 

The Christian system of chronology 
still proclaims, even in a secular world, 
the decisive nature of the birth of Jesus. 
The Anni Domini (A.D.), the “years of 
the Lord”, continues to designate our 
present era. When this system was 
adopted in the Sixth Century, however, 
there was a miscalculation and the 


7 Important Questions Answered 


Q. What is the Milestones of His- 
tory series? 


A. It’s a magnificent library that 
tells the story of man. A kind of 
“time machine”—that lets you step 
into exciting moments of the past, 
to witness a battle...an inspiration 
in art...a breakthrough in science 
--.@ pact with God. 


Q. How does it work? 


A. Each volume is divided into 
“milestones of history”—each one 
a story of a great event that dra- 
matically altered the future of the 
human race. Introducing each story 
is a 150-word capsule that tells you 
why the event described was a mile- 
stone of history. Following each 
milestone story is a Linking Pas- 
sage, or bridge, to the next decisive 
event. Concluding each volume is a 
chronological table that places the 
events in relation to each other and 
to the mainstream of world history. 


Q. How many volumes are in the 
series? 


A. 12. Ancient Empires is the first. 
Others are The Fires of Faith, The 
Pen and the Sword, Twilight of 
Princes, Age of Optimism, Our 
Twentieth Century World. Two 
hundred milestones are covered. 


Q. Must I take every volume? 


A. No. At no time are you under 
any obligation to buy. You accept 
as few or as many of the volumes 
as you wish. And you're free to 
cancel at any time. 


Q. How much is each volume? 


A. Only $7.95, plus a modest ship- 
ping and handling charge. The 
quality of the paper, the full color 
reproduction, the durable cloth 
binding and the authoritative text 
are comparable to that found in 
volumes costing much more. 


Q. Is a deluxe edition available? 


A. Yes. If you prefer, you may 
choose Ancient Empires—and all 
future volumes in your library —in 
a special deluxe edition that has the 
look and feel of custom-bound 
leather volumes that would cost 
you a great deal more. Yet you pay 
only $2 more per book. Check the 
special box on the reply form if you 
wish to receive the deluxe edition. 


Q. How can I start my Milestones 
of History library? 


A. The reply form opposite will 
bring your copy of Ancient Empires 
to examine for 10 days without ob- 
ligation. Send for it today! 





birth of Jesus was set at least four years 
too late. Thus, this year of 1974 is 
actually 1978 A.D. 


One of the most fascinating 
volumes ever published 


All of these little known facts about 
our ancestors are from Ancient Empires 
—a panoramic sweep (in words and 
pictures) of 3,000 years of man’s story. 
And it’s yours to examine and enjoy in 
your own home for 10 days—free. 





Ancient Empires is the first book in 
this handsome 12-volume series, Mile- 
stones of History. These big, colorful 
volumes encompass all of history— 
from decisive battles and treaties to 
developments in the arts—from mo- 
mentous discoveries to remarkable ad- 


vances in science and technology. 
Milestones of History is, in short, an 
illustrated library of world history. 
Two hundred milestones of history are 
covered. 

In Ancient Empires, you'll read 
about the milestones of man’s earliest 
years—the events that dramatically 
altered the future of the human race. 

Introducing each story is a 150-word 
capsule that tells you why the editors 
selected the event for inclusion in the 
volume—and what, in their opinion, 
made the event a turning point in 
man’s development. 

The stories themselves are written 
by scholars who know their subjects 
and are able to convey this knowledge 
in a lively manner. 

Following each story is a Linking 
Passage, or bridge, to the next decisive 
event. These two-page spreads—vis- 
ually distinctive and easily distinguish- 
able from the stories—assure continu- 
ity of coverage between one decisive 
event and the next. 

Concluding each volume in the se- 
ries is a chronological table that places 
the events in relation to each other and 
to the mainstream of world history. 


Yours free for 10 days 


Don’t miss this no-risk opportunity to 
begin your collection of these distinc- 
tive volumes in such a convenient and 
inexpensive way. Our plan, you'll find, 
is indeed simple: 

1. The reply form will bring your copy 
of Ancient Empires (160 pages; 91/1” x 
11'/2” overall) to examine at your lei- 
sure for 10 days—without any cost or 
obligation. 


Led by Moses, pursued by Pharoah’s chariots, the children of Israel escaped to freedom 
in the Promised Land. One of the great milestones of history described in vivid detail. 
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In Ancient Empires, you'll relive 
the drama and excitement of events 
that shaped the future of the hu- 
man race: 

* the birth of a nation—the world’s 
first — on the banks of the Nile 

* King Hammurabi's creation of the 
first code of laws 

* a volcanic explosion sinks an is- 
land and brings death to the bril- 
liant Minoan civilization 

* the Aryan nomads invade India 

* the Exodus 

* Ramses III defeats the Sea People 

* Buddha's amazing life 

* Athens wins a sea battle 

* the death of Alexander the Great 

* China builds the Great Wall 

* Hannibal challenges Rome 

* the revolt of Spartacus 

* Cleopatra's downfall 

* Rome beaten by Arminius 

* the trial and execution of Jesus 

* the destruction of Zion 


2. At the same time, you may claim as 
a free gift to keep—an impressive set 
of ancient coin replicas. 

3. If you’re not thoroughly delighted 
with Ancient Empires, return it in 10 
days—and owe nothing. (Your antique 
coin replicas are yours to keep.) 

4. On the other hand, should you de- 
cide to keep Ancient Empires, just send 
$7.95 (plus a modest shipping and 
handling charge). You will then receive 
future volumes of Milestones of His- 
tory one every other month—every 
one as lavish and dynamic as the first. 
Every ‘volume with about one fourth 
of all illustrations in color. 

5. Each volume will be offered on the 
same 10-day free examination basis— 
at the same low price of only $7.95 
each, plus shipping and handling. 

6. At no time are you under any obli- 
gation to buy. You accept as few or as 
many of the books as you wish— 
there’s no minimum. Build your library 
at your own pace, according to your 
own preferences. And you're free to 
cancel whenever you decide. 


No money to send now. 
No obligation ever! 


With nothing to risk, but much to gain 
—don’t you agree that it will certainly 
be worth your while just to examine 
Ancient Empires for 10 days... at our 
expense? 

Send for Ancient Empires today. 
Merely fill out and mail the postpaid 
reply form. If the reply form is miss- 
ing, send your name and address to: 


Newsweek Books 


MILESTONES OF HISTORY 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 
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Rock’n’Roll’s Leading Lady 


She dont like my kick pleat skirt 

She dont like my eyelids painted green 
She don tt like me staying up late 

In my high-heeled shoes 

Living for that Rock ‘n’ Roll dancing scene 


When Myrtle Anderson’s daughter Joan lived at home in Sas- 
katoon, Sask., she was a rebel. She danced the wicked twist, ig- 
nored her math, spent Saturdays sketching Indians and com- 
muned only with her celluloid idol 
James Dean. But Mrs. Anderson’s 
girl turned out different from most 
of the teen-agers living for the rock- 
‘n’-roll scene. She learned to play 
the guitar and discovered that she 
had a fluent talent for words. To- 
day, as Joni Mitchell, she is a cre- 
ative force of unrivaled stature in 
the mercurial world of rock. Help 
Me, a single released this year, has 
already sold 800,000 copies. Sales 
of her first six albums total 4.6 mil- 
lion copies. The newest, Miles of 
Aisles, released last month, was a 
gold record before it arrived in the 
stores. 

The new rock heroes of the '70s 
have turned out to be glittery im- 
itations of talent. Most sixties’ su- 
perstars survive in repackaged 
groups with discounted reputations 
But Joni’s writing and singing con- 
tinue to renew themselves. Her 
roots in rebellion have flourished as 
stubborn, invincible candor. “The 
most important thing is to write in 
your own blood,” she says. “I bare 
intimate feelings because people 
should know how other people 
feel.” Joni’s confidences, delivered 
in poetic portraits, produce in her 
huge and varied audience a spirit 
of communion that separates the 
poet from the diarist 

“Joni,” says Singer Linda Ron- 
Stadt, “is the first woman to match 
any man on his own terms as a 
songwriter, guitar player or as an 
incredibly magnetic human being.” Among other things, Joni is 
a focal point for elegance in a profession of rumpled informality 
A Persian carpet and a vase of red roses are de rigueur stage dec- 
orations for concerts. Most rock-concert performers, bored with 
singing their ultimate paean for the umpteenth time, wait for 
their own turns on the program in backstage trailers. But when 
Joni goes onstage, so do the other entertainers Standing be- 
tween speakers and behind amps, they become almost as en- 
thusiastic as the ones who paid to get in 

Booted and largely bespectacled throngs of long-haired teen- 
agers dressed in the neuter hues of khaki and denim, waltz in 
the aisles passing fruit and sunflower seeds. Joni’s arrival turns 
the camp town meeting into a sing-along chautauqua. After the 
concert, the fans mass around the main Stage exit to wait for 
Joni, and when she appears they voice timid hellos, give her bou- 
quets or simply smile 
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JONI SINGS IN SHADOWS AT COLORADO CONCERT 
Rebellion flourishes in invincible candor. 


Everyone seems to know Joni. She is the rural neophyte wait- 
ing in a subway, a free spirit drinking Greek wine in the moon- 
light, an organic Earth Mother dispensing fresh bread and herb 
tea, and the reticent feminist who by trial and error has charted 
the male as well as the female ego. 

Youth’s silent rebellion in Let the Wind Carry Me, the jux- 
taposition of innocence and experience in Both Sides Now, and 
the suburban frustrations of The Arrangement are messages from 
a modern Isadora whose life is a litmus for the innocent and imag- 

suuanwasser iNative. “Joni exorcises her demons 
by writing those songs,” says Gui- 
tarist Stephen Stills, “and in so 
doing she reaches way down and 
grabs the essence of something very 
private and personal to women.” 

He is right, but Joni is no 
hearthside poet for women only 
Isolation, responsibility and success 
are recurring subjects in her songs, 
many of which inductively focus on 
a part of society. Big Yellow Taxi's 
Malthusian look at the environ- 
ment and Free Man in Paris’ har- 
ried-executive portrait lead to larg- 
er conclusions about basic motives 
and drives. 

Joni Mitchell’s own strongest 
creative impulses come to her in a 
somewhat unusual way. She deeply 
believes in a male muse named Art, 
who lends her his key to what she 
airily calls “the shrine of creativ- 
ity.” Her relationship with him is 
easily the most serious and endur- 
ing thing in her life. “I feel like I'm 
married to this guy named Art,” she 
whispers. “I'm responsible to my 
Art above all else.” Art rules, and 
when he calls, Joni will abruptly 
leave parties or excuse lovers 

Sometimes she retreats to a 
Sparse stone house north of Van- 
couver to paint, write and roam 
naked on the surrounding 40 acres 
with Art. It is not a relationship an 
earthling can easily crash, and Joni 
concedes that she will probably 
never marry. “My family consists 
of pieces of work that go out in the world,” she smiles “Instead 
of hanging around for 19 years they leave the nest early.” 

Joni’s own childhood began in the rolling Alberta foothills 
at the edge of the Canadian prairie. It was a land of mirages 
through which she often moved with her parents—a former 
schoolteacher and an R.C.A.F. officer turned grocery-store man- 
ager. By the time they finally settled in Saskatoon. the rugged 
beauty of Saskatchewan had given Joan Anderson the inspi- 
ration to become an artist. With money earned as a waitress at a 
coffeehouse named after Folk Hero Louis Riel. Joan bought pens 
and ink. She also taught herself the baritone ukulele. But her at- 
tentions soon turned to rock ’n’ roll 

A toddler’s leash had restrained her childhood exuberance, 
but Myrtle Anderson did not know how to stop Joan’s postcur- 
few carousing or curb her iron spirit Says Joni: “It was then and 
still is a constant war to liberate myself from values not appli- 
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In the course of reporting and writ- 
ing about Joni Mitchell, TIME Corre- 
spondent David DeVoss received a din- 
ner invitation from her. His report 


“Dinner’s not done yet,” smiles Joni, 
as the sweet-and-sour aromas of cook- 
ing drift through the open door, “but 
come back to the kitchen anyway. It’s 
the best room in the house.” Walking 
past packing boxes, a Tahitian rhythm 
drum and half a dozen guitars splayed 
next to a piano, Joni pirouettes proud- 
ly. “Isn’t this a great old place? It was 
built in 1929. Look, it even has a hid- 
den bathroom” (behind a wooden panel 
in the corridor wall) 


An Evening Spent at Joni’s 





















The kitchen is dominated by a huge 
freestanding chopping block and a mas- 
sive old icebox. “I thought I'd make that 
into a storage cabinet. Do you like York- 
shire pudding?” she asks expectantly as 
she mixes the batter. “The old lady used 
to make this on holidays. I love to cook, 
but with all this touring I've really lost 
my chops,” she confesses, meaning man- 
ual dexterity in the musical vernacular 

Seated in a wooden breakfast alcove, 
Joni, her roommate John Guerin and I 
eat three meticulously cooked courses 
while the spiced apple dumplings cool 
on the sideboard. “You should try 
this,” she says of a bottle of red wine. 
“We always drink Chateau Margaux. It 
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JONI RUNNING FREE THROUGH LOS ANGELES’ LAUREL CANYON 
Young organic Earth Mother with fresh bread and herb tea. 


cable to the period in which I live.” At 19, after a brief try at art 
school in Calgary, Joan decided to become a professional mu- 
sician. Too poor to join the musicians’ union, she floated around 
Toronto until one night she met Chuck Mitchell, a cabaret per- 
former from Detroit who was appearing at the Penny Farthing. 
She was a prairie-fresh girl who sang a strong yet ethereal 
soprano and stitched up her own pantsuits. He was a music 
professional seven years her senior. One month later they 


married 
T University campus. During the day Joni read Bertolt Brecht 

and Saul Bellow. At night, after completing their cabaret 
act, the Mitchells were hosts for boisterous all-night poker games 
often attended by Gordon Lightfoot, Buffy Sainte-Marie and 
Ramblin’ Jack Elliott. But after one year the marriage began to 
crumble. Joni demanded more independence from her husband, 
who accuses her of deliberate scene stealing. 

Six months later, Joni left Chuck. “She always had a strong 
visceral sense of what to do,” Mitchell remembers. “She knew 
she was beginning to happen and needed out.” 

In / Had a King, a song written soon after her separation, 
Joni describes the frustration that led her to divorce 


hey moved into an apartment near Detroit's Wayne State 


I can't go back there any more 
You know my keys won 1 fit the door 
You know my thoughts don't fit the man 


They never can they never can 
“She was into her Magic Princess trip,” Mitchell explains 
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“Her first hits were for people who were frustrated, unhappy 
and also living in a fantasy world.” 

Fantasy did play an important role during Joni’s first months 
in New York City. She covered one bedroom wall in tin foil, fes- 
tooned the doorjambs with crepe paper. She toyed with writing 
a children’s book about mythical kingdoms and later celebrated 
her new freedom in Chelsea Morning 


... the sun poured in like butterscotch and 
Stuck to all my senses 

Oh, wont you stay 

Well put on the day 

And we'll talk in present tenses 


Joni’s time in New York is captured in her first album, Song 
to a Seagull. it features a complete cast: rude cabby, disillu- 
sioned divorcee, lonely transient and demanding lover—all of 
whom rise above stereotype to complement the leather-and-lace 
personality of 24-year-old Joni Mitchell. In Cactus Tree, a song 
Joni describes as a “grocery list of men I've liked, or loved, or 
left behind,” she weighs her freedom against the merit of several 
suitors before dismissing them all 


Now she rallies her defences 

For she fears that one will ask her 
For eternity 

And she’s so busy being free 


To discover more about herself, she began wandering round 
at night, talking to Automat eccentrics and street-corner sages 
She still does it. “In a pure anonymous encounter you find a 
world alive and full of character,” says Joni. 

Not all of the people she encountered remained anonymous 
During one period of $15-a-night performances at Manhattan's 
Café Au Go Go, she met David Geffen and Elliott Roberts, two 
show biz agents, who with unemployed Guitarist David Crosby 
later became her record-company president, personal manager 
and music tutor. “She was a jumble of creative clutter with a gui- 
tar case full of napkins, road maps and scraps of paper all cov- 
ered with lyrics,” recalls Roberts. Friendships with performers 
quickly multiplied. Soon Judy Collins, Buffy Sainte-Marie and 
Boston Singer-Guitarist Tom Rush were recording songs writ- 
ten by Joni. With Crosby she worked on the intricate system of 
guitar tunings that now makes her music difficult to duplicate 

Joni’s first experiment with different tunings came when she 
encountered the F chord, a nemesis of guitar novices. It is nor- 
mally made by placing the index finger across all six strings 
while three other fingers spastically contort to positions lower 
on the neck of the guitar. Joni discovered that by retuning five 
of the six strings several half steps, she could strum an open F 
chord that had a deeper, richer sound. New, unique chords were 
possible, and because they could be formed simply by moving 
one finger between different frets, intricate eight-note-to-the-bar 
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costs $12 but it tastes like a $60 
bottle.” 

Guerin thumbs a tattered copy of Ar- 
izona Highways. They are going to a lit- 
Ue town to buy turquoise next week, he 
explains, but only from a certain Indi- 
an craftsman. “We should probably call 
to see if he'll be there.” 

“John, no!” Joni yells from across 
the room. “We're taking the train. Let's 
just go and wander around. It’s more ro- 
mantic that way.” 

With Coors in hand, Guerin returns 
to Monday night football while Joni 
reinspects her kitchen for traces of dust 
“Maybe I'm growing old but I enjoy tak- 
ing care of this place,” she says. “Hey, 
do you want to see my studio? It even 
has a skylight.” 





there is a room sparsely furnished with 
several stools, an easel and a large table 
covered with charcoal sketches and 
grease pens. There is no mirror because 
Joni will not have one in a room in which 
she writes and paints—too distracting. 
“Listen to this song,” she says, produc- 
ing a cassette recorder. “It’s a theme 
song for a movie, but my songs never 
get chosen by producers.” 

Halfway through the tape a phone 
rings. It is a friend with an invitation to 
a party. “Yes, we'd love to,” says Joni. 
“But why don’t you ask John,” she says 
after a pause. “If I suggest it, he'll think 
I want to see my old boy friends.” 

Replacing the receiver, Joni turns 
and scowls. “Damn,” she sighs. “We just 
put the phone in and it’s time to change 


At the top ofa curving flight of stairs, the number.” 


finger picking seemed easy. Only two of her 45 recorded guitar 
songs are played in standard concert tuning, and some songs, 
like J Don't Know Where I Stand and The Dawntreader, are im- 
possible to play on a normally tuned guitar. 

With the decline of the heavy metal San Francisco sound, 
the creative center of rock shifted to Los Angeles. By 1968 Joni 
had moved west, settling into a funky Laurel Canyon cottage. It 
was a time of unrest on campuses and growing resistance to Viet 
Nam. Musically, the canyon was an exciting place to be. Los An- 
geles bands like the Byrds and the Buffalo Springfield played a 
softer music crafted for the ear instead of the viscera. A new gen- 
eration was “getting it together,” and Joni Mitchell wrote its an- 
them, Woodstock 


Well maybe it is just the time of year 
Or maybe it’s the time of man 

I don't know who lam 

But life is for learning 

We are stardust 

We are golden 

And we ve got to get ourselves 

Back to the garden 


Woodstock made Joni a celebrity, Her discerning intelligence 
had special appeal for men bored by the dull polarity of beach 
bunnies and hard-line feminists. A record industry Who's Who, 
including James Taylor, Leonard Cohen, David Crosby and Jack- 
son Browne, came calling, and most fell hopelessly in love. “When 
you fall for Joan, you fall all the way,” says Graham Nash, of 
Crosby, Stills, Nash & Young. “She means a lot to a great num- 
ber of people.” 

As in the past, Joni’s experiences produced sensitive songs. 
Willy recounts her close relationship with Graham Nash. Free 
Man in Paris describes the frenetic “star-maker machinery” she 
and Elektra-Asylum Chairman David Geffen escaped during a 
European vacation 

Her songs measured the despair of a woman torn between tra- 
ditional domesticity and unfettered feminism. In Woman of Heart 
and Mind she wrote 


I'm looking for affection and respect 

A little passion 

And you want stimulation—nothing more 
That's what I think 

But you know I'l try to be there for you 
When your spirits start to sink 


But rock-'n’-roll publications seldom discussed the substance 
of her songs. Record reviews often became forays into her pri- 
vate life. At first the publicity had little effect on Joni’s writing 
She said, “If I express a truthful emotion that is pure and hon- 
est, then I consider the poem a success.” But when Rolling Stone 
published a chart of the rock scene showing her suspected lov- 
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JONI PLAYS PIANO BEFORE SWITCHING TO GUITAR IN ATLANTA 
Some admirers pass fruit and sunflower seeds. 


ers, the spotlight became too bright. Joni fled temporarily to Eu- 
rope. Even now she calls herself a “media dropout” who seldom 
reads newspapers and never looks at television. 

Pop music has never been an easy profession for women. Rec- 
ognition and glamour are common enough, but women looking 
for artistic control and financial leverage are usually thwarted 
The Crystals and the Ronettes were high on the pop charts in 
the early ’60s, but Phil Spector, multifaceted rock tycoon, wrote 
the lyrics, produced the records and pocketed most of the prof- 
its. In the ‘60s the men who sold pop music saw women as pet- 
ulant screamers (Lesley Gore) or filigreed folkies (Judy Collins) 
Occasionally, women defied the image makers. Janis Joplin and 
Grace Slick escaped briefly from San Francisco psychedelia. But 
separated from their back-up bands, neither prospered for very 
long. Joplin turned to drugs, and Slick lost her creative flair 


omen had musical ability but seldom on the right in- 

struments; parents liked girls to play the piano, not phal- 

lic bass guitars. Rock was blues electrified, rough music 
from back of the barn. English groups who adopted the sound in 
the late ‘60s did little to improve the image with guitar smash- 
ing and satanic prancing. When 16-year-old Singer Maria Mul- 
daur proudly brought home her first recording contract, her 
mother immediately tore it up. Says Maria: “She was afraid it 
would lead me into white slavery.” 

The record business is still controlled by men, but compa- 
nies are giving women lucrative recording contracts with com- 
plete artistic control to produce albums with a distinctly fem- 
inine flavor. Songwriters like Carole King and Carly Simon deal 
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MUSIC 


with sexual fantasies, spiritual restlessness and conflict between 
home and outside work. 

An entire generation of female rock performers has matured 
over the past two years. Maria Muldaur, 32, performed in sev- 
eral jug bands before splitting from her husband last year to 
start a separate career. She now swaggers through a repertory of 
Dixie soul and gospel like a raunchy roadhouse vamp, while her 
nine-year-old daughter watches from the wings. Bonnie Raitt, 
25, a honey brunette equally at ease with Ionesco’s plays or 
Muddy Waters’ music, plays tough-mama blues, slapping her gui- 
tar strings with an old bottleneck or steel slide to produce a 
gutsy low-down sound. Isolating herself from rock’s opulence, 
she cultivates the friendship of elderly black bluesmen and de- 
votes a large proportion of her profits to activist politics. She ex- 
plains, “I deliberately don’t spend money on cars or land.” 
mM Waldman, 24, who began her career singing Proud Mary 

in a nude bowling alley, 

lives in a stone cottage in Los An- 
geles’ rural Topanga Canyon. The 
songs she writes deal mostly with 
wandering and the road, probably 
because her house is so small that 
there is barely room for her pi- 
ano, dulcimer and guitar. 

The L.A. canyon where Dory 
Previn lives is somewhat less rus- 
tic, but the sexual gambits and 
Peyton Place plays enacted in the 
neighborhood serve as a source for 
lyrics that have won her a strong 
cult following. The lyrics pro- 
duced by Minnie Riperton, 26, are 


ost rock women lead relatively modest lives. Wendy 





MARIA MULDAUR (RIGHT) 
WENDY WALDMAN 
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a bit less worldly. Her songs about personal motivation, spiced 
with a soupgon of I’m O.K.- You're O.K. philosophy, are deli- 
ciously upbeat. Few miss the message, since several years of op- 
eratic vocal training have given her a five-octave range. 

When Country Rocker Linda Ronstadt, 28, steps before her 
chicken-fried crowds wearing shorty cutoffs and loose blouse, 
the love she describes is less ethereal. With their eyes riveted on 
her erogenous promontories, her fans usually miss the fact that 
her songs of passion are leavened with feminine pride and anx- 
iety. Women’s music sells. Ronstadt’s Heart Like a Wheel album 
sold over 150,000 units for Capitol Records in its first month of re- 
lease. Muldaur’s first solo album on Reprise sold 750,000 copies. 
Hot Cakes, Carly Simon’s fourth Elektra album, has sold nearly 
1 million units. Carole King’s recently released Wrap Around 
Joy sold over 1 million copies in 14 weeks. 

Caught in the wink of a photographer's lens, they stand to- 
gether smiling, rock-'n’-roll women in sequined chiffon and funky 
jeans. But they pay dearly for success. The rock business is a 
road business. Once the euphoria of the first room-service sir- 
loin evaporates, they inherit a numbing chronology of concrete 
tunnels, cold buffets and limousine-driving dopers. 

It is a life where one is seldom alone but usually lonely. There 
are plenty of men, but they are mostly grinning sycophants or 
lecherous disc jockeys. Yet it is almost impossible to retire; the 
thrill of recognition quickly becomes an opiate. “I wish I had an 
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alter ego to hide in,” says Bonnie Raitt. “This isn't the easiest way 
to spend one’s 20s.” Rock women seldom have successful mar- 
riages. The exceptions are Carole King, 33, and Carly Simon, 31, 
who have normal lives simply because they do not tour, and avoid 
the whole rock world. Known as Mrs. Charles Larkey to her 
Trousdale Estate neighbors in Los Angeles, Carole King drives 
her children to school in a pickup and scrupulously shuns all con- 
tact with the press and the record industry. When Carly Simon 
leaves her New York City home and goes on tour, it is to visit her 
husband James Taylor and maybe join in singing one song. 

As a substitute for family stability, rock’s other women band 
together for mutual support. They share warnings about lechers 
along the concert circuit. They also share back-up musicians 
and songs. Drummer Jim Keltner works for Muldaur, Wald- 
man and Raitt. Raitt and Ronstadt compete for Songwriter Eric 
Kaz’s tunes. It is a perfect situation for a catfight, but few take 
place. Says Ronstadt: “Jealousy cripples you faster than any- 
thing.” But Muldaur adds, “Don’t think I don’t check out the 
pipes of every new chick singer.” 

Checked and approved by both her fans and rock peers, 
Joni Mitchell is fairly content. A close family relationship brings 
twice yearly visits back to Saskatoon. Since no concerts are sched- 
uled for the present, she has plenty of time to finish decorating 
the 16-room Bel Air hacienda into which she settled last month 
with her current companion John Guerin, 35, a drummer for 
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BLUES MAMA BONNIE RAITT (ABOVE) 
COUNTRY ROCKER RONSTADT 


Tom Scott's L.A. Express. Usually 
they stay home and play cribbage. 
For Joni, life is very civilized 
—and perhaps a bit boring. “If I 
were to write the words I'm feel- 
ing now, it would probably read 
something like ‘Zsa Zsa’s got her 
jewels/ Minnie’s got her chicken 
to go/ I've got my corporations/ 
I'm a capitalistic so and so.’ ” She 
refers to two music corporations 
she owns and some real estate in- 
terests. 

The young girl with the gro- 
cery list of lovers and the rock star 
torn "twixt licentiousness and re- 
flection sometimes join the new landowner to worry about the iso- 
lation that comes from first-class travel and hilltop mansions. 
Even though that worry is a cliché, she has managed to express 
it freshly: 


“Just like Jericho,” I said 

“Let these walls come tumbling down,” 
I said it like I finally found the way 

To keep the good feelings alive 

I said it like it was something 

To strive for. 


Striving is easy for Joni Mitchell. Two collections of her 
sketches and poems are to be published next year. In the past 
month she has produced a song, two poems and several varied, ex- 
pressionistic paintings. Because he was creative his entire life, Pi- 
casso is her idol now, and if his influence is as strong as James 
Dean’s, Joni Mitchell will continue to be rock ‘n’ roll’s woman 
of heart—and mind. 
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The Hot Adam's Apple SUED 


(Smirnoff, boiled cider and spices.) 


Americans have always liked 
their coffee hot and their tea hot, 
but time was, they liked their 
liquor hot, too. Colonial tipplers 
liked their spirits steaming and, 
despite what you may have heard, 
they seldom took them straight. 


Cider, boiled and spiced,was 
the favorite mixer. We tried it 
mixed with Smirnoff and we were 
pleasantly surprised. The same 
drink cold is our old favorite, 
the Adam's Apple. So, if the hot 
version doesn't grab you, just 
pour it into a glassful of ice cubes. 
Either way, we wish you well. 
Happy Holidays. 


lemon, a dash of fresh nutmeg 


anda cinnamon stick. 
Omi moff 


leaves you breathless® 















































Are dams good or bad? The 
answer is both. Because water 
control, like many problems to- 
day, has both environmental and 
economic impact. 

Dam building can disrupt lots of 
land. Reservoir back-up can sub- 


Leeds merge valuable acreage, forcing 4 
tap people and wildlife to move. We ts 


must recognize those drawbacks 


Me ey 
Gases But damaging floods are a recur- 
sam tt ring threat in many areas. Dams, 
oa levees and contingency plans can 


4] minimize, or prevent, the effects 
“ : of such natural disasters 
That dam The Mount Morris Dam in west- 
ern New York’s Genesee River 
destroys the beauty Valley is an example. It’s the key- 
99 stone of a water control system 
of the lan ° affecting 2,476 square miles. Its 


impoundment area covers just 
over 5 square miles. But it protects 
farmlands, cities and towns in the 
Genesee River Valley for about 40 
miles below the dam. 


Ss 34 4 

= OE During the flooding caused by 
tropical storm Agnes in 1972, the 
Mount Morris Dam averted $210 
million in damage to those down 
stream farms and towns, including 
the City of Rochester. The dam’s 
cost was $25 million. Without it, 
that single flood would have cost 
nine times as much, according to 
Corps of Engineers figures 


The benefits of a successful dam 
project do not eliminate the draw- 
backs. They outweigh them 


No one suggests we dam every 
river and stream. But responsibly 
planned projects, like the one at 
Mount Morris, prove we can bal- 
ance good and bad—for our 
environment—and our economy. 


Caterpillar is concerned because 
we make machines used in water 
control projects. And because 
sound water management is im- 
portant to the nation’s well-being 


There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only 
intelligent 
% choices. 
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Died. Lucio Cabafias, 37, Mexican 
guerrilla and folk hero; of wounds suf- 
fered in a gun battle with Federales; in 
the Sierra Madre del Sur above Aca- 
pulco. In a seven-year campaign of bank 
robberies, kidnapings, and slayings, Ca- 
bafias, a Communist, won the sympathy 
of the dirt-poor marijuana growers of 
Guerrero state and acquired a mystique 
reminiscent of Emiliano Zapata. 
es 

Died. Pietro Germi, 60, Italian film 
director (Divorce—lItalian Style; Seduced 
and Abandoned; Alfredo, Alfredo); of liv- 
er disease; in Rome. Germi’s Academy 
Award-winning Divorzio in 1961 was 
the first of a series of films that marked 
him as a superb tragicomedian who 
manufactured social slapstick from the 
hypocrisies of Italian law 

3B 

Died. Bishop Stephen G. Spotts- 
wood, 77, an N.A.A.C.P. official and spir- 
itual leader of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church; of cancer; in 
Washington, D.C. Son of a Boston por- 
ter, Spottswood's lifelong commitment 
to nonviolent action began in the 1920s. 
Elected board chairman of the N.A.A.C.P 
in 1961, Spottswood’s low-key manner 
soon came under attack from angry 
young militants. In the heat of the civil 
rights struggle, his own anger grew. In 
1969, he lashed out at the Nixon Ad- 
ministration as “anti-black” and in 1970 
claimed that “killing black Americans 
has been the 20th century pastime of 
our police.” 

= 

Died. Richard Whitney, 86, Har- 
vard-educated, Depression-era Stock 
Exchange president and embezzler; in 
Far Hills, N.J. By wandering the floor 
of the exchange on “Black Thursday,” 
Oct. 24, 1929, as the representative of a 
banking consortium, and bidding high 
on blue chip stocks, Whitney earned 
credit for temporarily stemming the 
1929 crash. Elected president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, he lived regally, 
took to embezzling, and was convicted 
and sent to Sing Sing in 1938 in the scan- 
dal of the decade 

& 

Died. Hazel Hotchkiss Wightman, 
87, “Queen Mother of American Ten- 
nis”; in Chestnut Hill, Mass. In over four 
decades of play, Wightman won 45 ti- 
tles and a spot in the Tennis Hall of 
Fame. In 1919 she donated the premier 
prize in international women’s tennis, 
the Wightman Cup 

. 

Died. Millicent V. Hearst, 92, wid- 
ow of legendary Press Lord William 
Randolph Hearst Sr.; in Manhattan. A 
former chorine, Mrs. Hearst was es- 
tranged from her husband for more than 
three decades before his death in 1951, 
dividing her time among society func- 
tions, charity and travel. 
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Reach the top with a camera that doesn’t 
hold you back, a camera fast enough to 
catch the fleeting moment. 

You're comfortable with a Minolta SR-T 
from the moment you pick it up. Because 
the viewfinder shows all the information 
needed for correct exposure and focusing, 
you never have to look 
away from your _— — 
subject. So you're wt a ate 
ready to catch 
that once-in-a- 
lifetime photo 


Minolta helps you scale the heights. 





And when subjects call for a different 
perspective, Minolta SR-T cameras accept 
a system of interchangeable lenses, from 

fisheye” wide angle to super-telephoto 

A Minolta SR-T can help you reach the 
peaks of photography. For more informa- 
tion, see your photo dealer or write Minolta 

Corporation, 101 Wil- 
liams Drive, 
Ramsey, New 
Jersey 07446, In 
Canada: Anglo- 
photo Ltd. P.Q 





Minolta SR-T 100/Minolta SR-T 101/Minolta SR-T 102 


ls your comera 






Prize: two we 


a meons of sell-expression? Ii so, enter the Minolta Creative Photography Contes!. Grand 
s in the south Pacific islands for two, $1000 cash, and a Minolta SR-T 102. 1428 other valu- 


able prizes will be aworded. Nothing to buy. Minolta equipment not required. See your Minolta dealer 
for details and registration. Or write: Minolta Creative Photography Contest, Box 1831, Blair, Neb. 68009. 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS: 


Start earning money right now as a Time Inc. campus representative. Liberal com- 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED AND FORTUNE sub- 
scriptions. And we do the billing. Send letter stating your qualifications to: Time Inc. 
College Bureau, Time & Life Bidg., Rockefeller Center, N.Y., N.Y. 10020. 





Heartburn? Acid Indigestion? 


Powerful Antacid Formula 
absorbs twice the acid 
of the leading roll brand. 


Brings quick relief when 
you need it most. 

When you have a day full of prob- 
lems ...a day full of worries— 
your stomach may churn out ex- 
cess acid. Next thing you know 
you’ve had a stomachful—a stom- 
achful of acid indigestion... 
heartburn. 

That’s why you should know 
about BiSoDol® Tablets. Al- 
though the leading roll antacid 


absorbs excess stomach acid, 
BiSoDol absorbs more. Based on 
minimum recommended dosage, 
BiSoDol actually absorbs twice 
as much excess acid as the lead- 
ing brand. BiSoDol helps neu- 
tralize that steadily churned out 
excess acid. Helps bring quick 
relief when you need it most. 

Powerful BiSoDol Tablets— 
with more acid-absorbing power. 
Pick some up today. 
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DIRECTOR FRANCIS COPPOLA IN AN EXPANSIVE MOOD AT HOME IN SAN FRANCISCO 


The Final Act of a Family Epic 


THE GODFATHER, PART It 
Directed by 

FRANCIS FORD COPPOLA 
Screenplay by 
FRANCIS FORD COPPOLA 
and MARIO PUZO 


It is possible to pinpoint precisely 
when a sense of well-being begins to take 
over in The Godfather, Part 1I—a sense 
that this is “a film of respect” rather than 
a cynical attempt to cash in on The God- 
father. This moment occurs at the end of 
the establishing sequence that deliber- 
ately challenges comparison to the great 
wedding scene that opened the earlier 
film. The occasion for a party this time 
is the First Communion of Michael Cor- 
leone’s son. The setting is Lake Tahoe, 
where Michael, as the new head of the 
“family,” has moved his home office in 
order to run his casino operations in Ne- 
vada. An emptily handsome U.S. Sena- 
tor commands attention in order to ac- 
knowledge receipt of Michael's hand- 
somely empty contribution to the state 
university's scholarship fund. Inevita- 
bly, the lawmaker finds it impossible to 
throw his Western accent around a 
proper pronunciation of the new philan- 
thropist’s name. Equally inevitably, a 
boy choir has been recruited to sing a 


song dedicated to Michael Corleone. 
Their choice? What else but Mister 
Wonderful? 

What happens at this point is that 
delicious sensation of letting-go familiar 
to readers of huge 19th century novels, 
but much less readily available to a mov- 
iegoer today. A skilled popular artist 
—the kind of man who can blend subtly 
observed details with a gift for socko 
showmanship—takes over to lead a 
guided tour of an exotic yet humanly 
recognizable and completely realized 
world. That's really entertainment. 

Austere Aspirations. It should be 
understood that the mood of Godfather 
// is quite different from that of its pre- 
decessor. This is a much colder film, 
with austere aspirations—not fully real- 
ized—to transcend its melodramatic or- 
igins and to become an authentic trage- 
dy. The modern sections show what 
Michael (AI Pacino), as heir to his fa- 
ther’s empire, must surrender in order to 
maintain his power and his ideal of a 
Mafia-style “family.” The first film 
made clear that part of Michael knows 
better, but he cannot really change the 
stern conditioning of his upbringing 
The basic, pitiless irony is that what he 
must do is sacrifice the happiness, often 
the lives, of his family (his wife, his elder 
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brother, old associates). The end finds 
him stripped of everything he once val- 
ued except the one thing he found essen- 
tial—unquestioned, unquestionable au- 
thority. It seems a far more terrible 
punishment than the bloody retributions 
the old movie code used to insist on ap- 
plying to Scarface, Little Caesar and 
their ilk. 

The new movie also has a stronger 
moral dimension than Godfather I, 
which ended with the Corleones’ wiping 
out their rivals from less nice families 
Here there is no doubt that they are as 
vicious, as driven as their enemies. 
There are no lovably honorable hoods 
wielding their gats for Michael, no 
warm family reunions or mutual aid 
meetings. His major enemy is a Meyer 
Lansky—modeled criminal mastermind, 
shrewdly played by Actors Studio Direc- 
tor Lee Strasberg (see box). As Michael 
plots his careful, lethal moves, the recur- 
ring, unforgettable image is of his eyes 
growing colder, until they finally go dead 
to the horrors around him. Those eyes 
somehow manage to dominate a film 
that is also rich in action. Not once does 
Pacino overtly ask for the audience's 
sympathy, but through a disciplined, 
suggestive performance he dominates 
the film. 

Criminal Life. This is particularly 
remarkable because he does not even ap- 
pear in long stretches. As a way of offer- 
ing historical perspective on the Mafia 
(and of warming up his movie), Coppola 
contrasts Michael’s fight for continued 
control over his inheritance by cross- 
cutting to the story of his father’s arrival 
in this country from Sicily and his first 
successes in the criminal life. Robert De 
Niro is excellent as the young Don; Cop- 
pola’s reconstruction of life in Little 
Italy around the year 1918 is obviously a 
work of love as well as research. Some- 
how, however, it is not as effective as the 
later story. From the beginning of the 
gangster genre in movies, we have been 
offered the same explanation for what 
makes a man go wrong: immigrants 
were kept out of the mainstream of 
American life and had to find success 
outside the law. No one has handled this 
theme more expertly than Coppola, but 
still it is very familiar. 

The validity of the historical flash- 
backs derives largely from what they 
say, by inference, about Michael. The 
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“The Godfather, Part Il” flashes back 
and forth between the early life of Don 
Vito Corleone and the continuing story 
of his family after his death. The or- 
phaned Vito (Oreste Baldini), having 
fled the Sicilian vendetta that killed his 
parents (1), grows up in New York City’s 
Little Italy. As a young man (10), Vito 
(Robert De Niro) steps into the internal 
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warfare of the neighborhood and kills a 
small-time extortionist (2) during the 
street festival of San Rocco (3). After the 
killing, he escapes over rooftops (5, 7). 
Having established his own Mafia fam- 
ily, he returns to Sicily (4) to avenge the 
deaths of his parents. A generation lat- 
er, Vito’s son Michael, played by Al Pa- 
cino (6), becomes heir to his father’s em- 


pire. Some early New York and Sicily 
scenes (8, 9, 11) were last-minute cuts. 
But a great deal of intimate and extrav- 
agant local color remains, notably the 
festival procession in which the statue of 
San Rocco is festooned with money offer- 
ings (12), an Old Country family reunion 
(13), and Ellis Island, where masses of 
immigrants arrive (14). 


STEVE SCHAPIRG 
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Strasberg: Applying the Method 


Anyone who still believes that those 
who can, do, and those who can’t, teach, 
should watch Lee Strasberg at work in 
The Godfather, Part II and repent. The 
most widely known and respected acting 
teacher in America turns in a cunning 
and finely tuned performance as Hyman 
Roth, a Jewish mobster. Strasberg is 73, 
and this is his movie debut. 

He is best known for his interpreta- 
tions—some would say distortions—of 
Stanislavsky’s precepts, practiced most 
intensely at the Actors Studio in New 
York City and called casually the Meth- 
od. Those for whom the Studio and the 
Method are synonyms of indulgence will 
be surprised by Strasberg’s thorough, 
precise approach to his role. “A lot of ac- 
tors, every time you shoot another take 
of a scene, they do the same action dif- 
ferently,”” says Francis Coppola. “Not 
Lee. He always did the same thing. He 
told me, “You break your leg, you always 
break it the same way.’ ” 


old man, encountering in New York’s 
Little Italy the very same pattern of ex- 
tortion and vendetta that he escaped in 
Sicily, began by doing his own killing 
and taking his own risks. He did so not 
on the basis of cold calculation but hot- 
blooded need. One does not exactly ad- 
mire him, but one at least finds him ex- 
plicable, entirely human. Michael is not. 
The notion that he is tragically flawed 
—which the warmly colored historical 
sections are designed in part to reinforce 
through contrast—is essential to under- 
standing him. In the context of what is, 
after all, a gangster picture, that is a tall 
and slightly pretentious order. 

Yet despite this overreach, a rather 
messy structure, and great length (3 hr. 
20 min.), The Godfather, Part Ilis a wor- 
thy successor to its predecessor. Francis 
Coppola has made a richly detailed, in- 
telligent film that uses overorganized 
crime as a metaphor to comment on the 
coldness and corruption of an overorga- 
nized modern world. —_ = Richard Schickel 


It was madness from the first. 

It took months to convince Francis 
Coppola to do another Godfather at all. 
He demanded that it be not a sequel but 
an extension of the original, which Cop- 
pola would embellish considerably. Now 


“For me. it was a lark,” reports 
Strasberg. The idea of casting him in the 
part came from Al Pacino, his former 
student. Getting his mentor together 
with his director, Coppola, was a matter 
of the most delicate political negotiation. 
“Everyone knew there would be a stand- 
off if we met under formal conditions,” 
says Strasberg, so the meeting was ar- 
ranged socially. Coppola and Strasberg 
talked about Toscanini; Coppola’s father 
had played flute with the NBC Sympho- 
ny Orchestra. Soon afterward, Para- 
mount placed the official call. Strasberg 
told the studio to make him an offer, 
which he promptly refused. “Ten thou- 
sand dollars—that was silly,” he sniffs. 
He held out for more and got $58,000. 

os 


If the idea of working in Godfather I] 
was a lark, working on it was not. Stras- 
berg applied himself to the role accord- 
ing to his own strictest principles of in- 
trospection. “In no way did I try to give 


he dreams of some day cutting both fea- 
tures together into a single huge family 
epic. He also wanted to have Marlon 
Brando in just one scene of Part //. Bran- 
do refused, not because of the film, but 
because he was furious at Paramount 
Executive Frank Yablans, who was fu- 
rious at him for rejecting the Oscar. 

Bad Weather. There were other 
difficulties. The character of Clemenza, 
the family loyalist who taught Michael 
how to shoot and make a good tomato 
sauce with meatballs in Part I, was writ- 
ten out. Reason: Richard Castellano, 
who played him, was making exorbitant 
demands, including a huge salary and 
the right to rewrite his dialogue. Then 
the script was redone once again, three 
days before the scheduled start, after 
conferences between Coppola and Paci- 
no about adding “shadows” to Michael's 
character. 

When filming actually began, the 
company moved from Lake Tahoe to 
Santo Domingo, which was to serve as 
prerevolutionary Cuba. They were 
rained out for days on end, although 
Charles Bluhdorn, chairman of the 
board of Gulf & Western, Paramount’s 
parent company, comforted Coppola 
when he complained about the weather. 
Gulf & Western has holdings in Santo 
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a sense of the theatrical elements of the 
Mafia. So I tried to create a facade of not 
showing emotion, the sense of a man for 
whom all things were business.” Stras- 
berg also carried elements of Roth over 
into his own life—a basic article of Stras- 
bergian faith—to flesh out the character. 
His wife, Actress Anna Mizrahi, 37, 
“knew there was something up” when he 
started to call her “Honey.” He used to 
bring her rare books or a single rose as 
gifts. Now he brought nightgowns, am- 
ber, whole bouquets. 

The results of all this labor were ex- 
emplary and work saving. Both he and 
Coppola were dissatisfied with Roth as 
written. Neither found the role com- 
plete, says Strasberg, “but since some- 
how I was able to make a character out 
of it, there was no need to rewrite.” 

Mrs. Strasberg confides that “now 
that the bug has bitten Lee, there's no 
holding back,” and her husband admits, 
“Tam just waiting for another good of- 
fer.” Some roles that would interest him? 
“Freud. Einstein. Even a Kissinger 





Domingo, and Bluhdorn reassured Cop- 
pola that “the rain is good for my sugar 
cane.” It was not so beneficial for Paci- 
no, who caught pneumonia, forcing a 
month’s delay. Principal photography 
was finally completed in nine months, 
but the problems had just started. Edit- 
ing, always a trial, threatened to go out 
of control. With whole plots altered or 
dropped, there was substantial doubt 
that the film could meet its opening 
dates at the theaters. 

Ata sneak preview in San Diego on 
Nov. 27, just two weeks before the world 
premiére, Coppola, his wife Eleanor, 
John Cazale (who is superb as the hap- 
less Fredo), a crew of film editors and a 
contingent of buddies watched a packed 
house respond enthusiastically. But the 
assembled loyalists all knew the film was 
seriously flawed; the last hour seemed 
jumbled, confused, cold. All during the 
showing Coppola muttered notes to him- 
self into a pocket tape recorder. Some 
scenes needed lengthening, others were 
dropped. The idea of an intermission 
was scrapped. 

All this was determined at a post- 
preview meeting Coppola held with his 
editors and his friends at a restaurant 
called, with looming irony, The Butcher 
Shop. “Would you believe this?” Coppo- 





Michael the new Don (15), faces Gam- 
bling Syndicate Boss Hyman Roth (Lee 
Strasberg, 16). On Michael's orders, 
Roth is later gunned down in the Miami 
airport (17). Michael is called to testify 
at Senate Mafia hearings (18). During 
one of several domestic struggles with 
his wife Kay, played by Diane Keaton 
(19), Michael slaps her (20). Michael's 
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weak brother Fredo (John Cazale, 27) 
struggles to remove his drunken wife 
Deanna (Mariana Hill) from the dance 
floor (21) during a party at the new Cor- 
leone family compound at Lake Tahoe 
(22). Sister Connie (Talia Shire, 23) flouts 
the family by announcing plans for her 
third marriage. Michael shields his wife 
as gunmen try to kill him (24). A lavish 


set-piece scene shows a New Year's Eve 
party af Havano’s presidential palace 
(25). “Superman” provides some porno- 
graphic back-room entertainment for 
visiting businessmen in Havana (26). Cu- 
ban dictator's solid gold telephone 
makes a conversation piece at a meeting 
between Michael and a group of high- 
powered American industrialists (28). 
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la laughed at one point. “It’s just like col- 
lege, doing a play: Johnny Cazale acts in 
it, Elly does the sets. And Bob,” he add- 
ed, turning to Paramount Executive 
Robert Evans, “Bob is the rich kid 
whose father will print up the 
programs.” 

At 3 a.m. Coppola and his party left 
in a private plane for San Francisco 
where the final cutting was to be done 
Several weeks’ work was compressed 
into a few days. Coppola now confesses 
himself “bored to death with gangsters, 
but adds that “right under the surface of 
this film is a loose metaphor for Amer- 
ica itself. Like Michael, we all have 
blood on our hands.” The director also 
stoutly maintains that Godfather I] 
marks his last game of sudden death 
“Never, never, never again will I work 
under such chaotic conditions,” Coppala 
told TIME’s Leo Janos. “If I had three 
more months on this one, I'd have a 
great film.” 

Benign Tycoon. He should be able 
to dictate his terms for some time to 
come. His 6% of the grosses from God- 


father I (which are well over $200,000,- 


000), as well as his producer's participa- 
tion in the bounties of American Graffiti 
and assorted other investments, has al- 
lowed Coppola to become something of 
a benign tycoon, fleshing out the extrav- 
agant fantasies of a middle-class New 
York childhood. He has bought a San 
Francisco magazine called City, invested 
heavily in real estate, including an eight 
story San Francisco office building and 
round the corner, an exquisite little the- 
ater to be used for movies and a small 
repertory group, which will do plays and 
act out Coppola's future scripts as he 
writes them 

Coppola has also bought into a New 
York-based film distribution outfit 
called Cinema 5. A group of New York 
investors has approached him about tak- 
ing over one of Hollywood's ailing film 
companies—a proposition that Coppola 
admits is “intriguing.” It would demand 
that he leave the snug splendor of the 
large San Francisco house he shares with 
Elly and his three kids. It would also 
mean sacrificing two projects he wants 
yet to do. One is a film about twins who 
are physically identical but polar oppo- 
sites psychologically. The other is a bi- 
ography of the thwarted automobile in- 
ventor Preston Tucker, whom Coppola 
wants Marlon Brando to play 

One friend refers to Coppola teas- 
ingly as “the sultan of San Francisco 
The logo of the Coppola Company 
which decorates everything from statio- 
nery to the tail of the Lear Jet he is in 
the process of getting, is a little dog wear- 
ing an Alpine hat, standing next to a 
tiny red car and holding a camera. It is 
a reproduction of the bottom of Cop- 
pola’s childhood dinner dish. “I would 
eat,” says the director, “to see the dog- 
gie with the camera. But now the mean- 
ing of that picture for me, and for my 
company, is that we should always op- 
erate with fantasy and fun in mind.” 
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Living on Death Row 


The Supreme Court in 1972 declared 
that the death penalty as it had been im- 
posed in the US. violated the Eighth 
Amendment’s cruel and unusual punish- 
ment clause. Though the decision was 
widely interpreted as ending capital 
punishment altogether, that conclusion 
is premature. Three of the court's five- 
Justice majority keyed their constitu- 
tional objections to the “arbitrary,” “ca- 
pricious” and “freakish” choices made 
by sentencing judges or juries in deter- 
mining which convicted defendants 
should be executed. To meet those objec- 
tions, 30 states have made death the 
mandatory sentence for certain offenses. 
Thus at least 186 men and two women 
are currently under threat of execution. 
Now the Supreme Court has agreed to 
decide before June whether the manda- 
tory provision makes constitutional the 
death sentence of one convict, Jesse 
Fowler. His case appropriately originat- 
ed in North Carolina, which has one of 
the stiffest new statutes. It now has by far 
the nation’s largest death-row popula- 
tion. TIME Correspondent Jack White 
recently visited Fowler and the other 
condemned inmates. 


Almost weekly the overpopulated 
death row at Central Prison in Raleigh 
grows more crowded. Nine more men 
arrived last month, raising the total of 
those awaiting asphyxiation in the gas 
chamber to 62 men. Two women facing 
execution are confined in another Ra- 
leigh prison. The rapid influx has long 
since filled the 42 dingy cells in Cen- 
tral’s F-block that were originally des- 
ignated death row, and some inmates 
are being held in other cell blocks. Says 
Warden Sam Garrison: “If this keeps 
up, we will have to start doubling up 
the men in the cells.” 

That would be yet another torment 
for the inmates, some of whom have 
been in their strange purgatory for as 
long as 18 months. They are confined 
22 hours a day in 6-ft. by 9-ft. cells, 
emerging only to eat and spend 60 min- 
utes in the recreation pen. They are al- 
lowed one hour-long visit each week by 
a relative; visits by friends must be ap- 
proved by prison authorities. 

One Paper. The cell walls are con- 
crete, and the only way an inmate can 
see the face of the man next door is by 
holding a mirror at arm’s length through 
the steel bars at the front of the cell. 
Reading material for the 38 blacks, 20 
whites and four Indians is scarce. Ev- 
ery day a single newspaper is delivered 
to each of the three tiers. It makes its 
way section by section down the row of 
cells. Books and magazines are even 
scarcer. The inmates pass their days in 
numbing boredom. 

Though their common fate—and the 
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prison policy of segregating them from 
all other prisoners—has knit the men 
of death row into something of a fra- 
ternity, racial antagonism remains. 
Tommy Noell, 21, a black onetime high 
school football star who was convicted 
of raping a white woman and has a white 
wife, was stabbed recently by a white in- 
mate. Other blacks angrily threatened 
the assailant. Said one: “We warned him 
that if anything like that ever happened 
again, he would pay for it.” 

Many of those on death row live with 
a special anguish; they face execution 
for crimes that are no longer capital of- 
fenses in North Carolina. In 1973 the 
state supreme court ruled that for all 
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know anything about the death penal- 
ty. I didn’t believe that they would give 
it to a black man for killing another 
black man.” Fowler has maintained a 
certain fatalistic nonchalance through 
his 14-month confinement. He wears a 
cap with the motto “Death Before Dis- 
honor,” and refuses cigarettes because 
“Smoking is hazardous to my health.” 
No one has been executed in North 
Carolina since 1961 or in the U‘S. since 
1967. In his appeal for Fowler, Attor- 
ney Charles Becton of Chapel Hill will 
argue that the death sentence not only 
violates prevailing standards of justice 
but is also still being capriciously ap- 
plied. Fowler could just as easily have 


CONVICTED MURDERER JESSE FOWLER INHIS NORTH CAROLINA PRISON CELL 
Near the gas chamber, every day is the bottom pit of hell. 


crimes that once carried an optional 
death sentence, execution must now be 
the punishment. Then the state legis- 
lature passed a somewhat more lenient 
law, which last April changed the pen- 
alty to life imprisonment for arson, first- 
degree burglary and nonforcible rape. 
But the lawmakers did not see fit to 
make it retroactive. 

Johnny Boyd, 37, learned of the new 
law while awaiting his sentence on a 
first-degree burglary conviction. He dis- 
covered that it did not apply to him be- 
cause he had committed the crime be- 
fore the statute was passed. Since then, 
he says, “every day has been the bot- 
tom pit of hell. I never get away from 
the fact that the chances are they may 
march me to that gas chamber.” 

Now the hopes of the condemned 
focus on the Fowler appeal. A tenth- 
grade dropout, Fowler, 26, was convict- 
ed of killing a man after a fight in July 
1973. At his trial, he recalls, “I didn’t 


been convicted of manslaughter or sec- 
ond-degree murder, neither of which 
now carries the death penalty. “If they 
kill me,” says Fowler, “it'll be nothing 
more than premeditated murder.” 


Credit to the Profession 


After much rumination, the Amer- 
ican Bar Association's Standing Com- 
mittee on Ethics and Professional Re- 
sponsibility has solemnly decided that 
it will now permit lawyers to take cred- 
it cards—under certain rigidly defined 
conditions, of course. To accept such 
payments used to be a violation of the 
old Canons of Professional Ethics. But 
legal ethics, as is well known, have been 
changing. The new ruling comes com- 
plete with a formal opinion barring any 
extra charge for clients who use credit 
cards. Lawyers offering the service may 
promote it only with a small sign “tact- 
fully displayed” in their offices. 
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THREE POPULAR WAYS 
TO SAVE MONEY. 


If you need a new 
car and you’re concerned 
about prices, go see 
your Chevy dealer. 

He sells some of the 
most popular cars in 
America. And, ina 
couple of categories, the 
lowest priced cars—based 
on a recent comparison 
of Manufacturers’ 
Suggested Retail Prices. 


1. Impala, 
America’s 
lowest priced 
popular 
full-size car. 


The most popular 


car in the country, year 
after year, is Impala: 
The Great American 
Value. Yet for all its 
worth, an Impala Sport 
Coupe or 4-Door Sedan 
is priced below compa- 
rable competitive cars. 

We urge you to 
compare. 

Not just the price of 
Impala, but the value of 
Impala. Such a roomy, 
comfortable, quiet- 
riding car. So com- 
pletely equipped: V8 
engine, automatic 
transmission, power 
steering, power brakes 
—the things that make 


Impala such a happy 
car to drive. 

And with Chev- 
rolet’s new Efficiency 
System, a’75 Impala, 
compared to a ’74, is 
bound to save you 
money down the road— 
on gasoline, on tune- 
ups, on oil changes, on 
grease jobs, on parts 
and labor. 

When you think 
about Impala’s price 
advantage, plus Impala’s 
value, plus Impala’s 
popularity, plus 
Impala’s down-the-road 
savings—well, you’ve 
got to admit: This car 


makes plenty of sense 
for America. 
Right, America? 


2. Chevelle, 
< 5, 
America’s 
lowest priced 
mid-size car. 
All those nice things 
we just said about 
Impala pretty much 
apply to our handsome 
mid-size line, Chevelle. 
Chevelle, like 
Impala, is the most 
popular car in its class. 
And, like Impala, it 
delivers a whole lot of 
value. 


ACT NOW. WITH MOST OF TODAY’S USED CAR VALUES THE HIGHEST IN 


Yet the 1975 Malibu 
Six Coupe and Sedan 
are priced below com- 
parable competitive 
models. 

And, compared to 
last year, the 1975 
Chevelle—which comes 
complete with the 
Chevrolet Efficiency 
System—should bring 
additional savings on 
recommended main- 
tenance for as long as 
you own the car. 

(Examples: Spark 
plugs should last up to 
22,500 miles. Oil filters, 
after the first recom- 
mended change at 7,500 
miles, need replacing 
only every 15,000 miles.) 

Every Chevelle, 
even the lowest priced 
Malibu 4-Door Sedan, 
offers all the traditional 
Chevelle advantages: 
Room for six, good 


15 YEARS, YOUR NEW CHEVROLET CAN BE A BETTER DEAL THAN 





From left to right: Impala Sport Coupe, Malibu Six Sedan, Vega Notchback Coupe. 


comfort, easy to drive, 
nice styling. When you 
think about all the good 
things Chevelle has 
going for it, does it 
really make sense 
to wait? 
We agree: Avoid 
indiscriminate spending. 
Buy Chevelle. 


3. Vega, 
America’s 
overall EPA 
4-cylinder 
fuel economy 
champ. 


If we’ve missed you 
so far, this part is 
for you. 

You prefer not just 
a small price, but also 
a small car. 

Well, Chevy offers 
a beauty. It’s called the 
Vega, and a lot of 


people think it’s quite 
a car. 

A 1975 Vega, 
equipped with the 140-2 
engine that’s standard 
in the GT and available 
in any other Vega, got 
the best overall gas 
mileage of any 4-cylinder 
American car in the 
published Environ- 
mental Protection 
Agency Tests: 29 mpg 
highway, 22 mpg city. 

Vega offers econ- 
omy plus. Plus style, 
comfort, wide choice 
of models and 
equipment. 

For many people, 
Vega is a perfect car for 
today. It’s small, but 
with a nice steady 
stance. It’s a pleasure 
to drive. 

Small size, mid 
your 


Chevy dealer can offer 


size, full size 


you attractive prices 
on some of today’s 
most attractive cars. 

Wouldn’t it make 
sense to go see, and 
have your present car 
appraised? 

You just might 
discover, America, that 
you can afford a new 
car after all. 


CHEVROLET 


EVER. 











If Notre Dame Coach Ara Parse- 
ghian were a pro football scout, he might 
well select Running Back Anthony Da- 
vis of Southern California as the first 
pick in the N.F.L. draft. Many fans 
would agree. Davis, after all, not only 
humiliated Notre Dame recently with 
four touchdowns, including a 102-yd. 
kickoff return, but also eclipsed O.J. 
Simpson's career rushing record at 
U.S.C. Moreover, he was runner-up for 
the Heisman Trophy (the prize went 
last week to Ohio State Running Back 
Archie Griffin, a junior). Those who 
hunt pro talent for a living though, 
say that Randy White, a defensive 
end from Maryland, is likely to go 
first in the draft. In fact, according 
to TIME’s annual poll of pro scouts, 
several Brobdingnagian blockers 
and tacklers may well be picked 
ahead of Davis because this year’s 
senior class is rich in linemen. If 
the scouts pooled their research, 
this is what their collective note- 
book would look like for an All- 
America team, 1974. 





TOBIN SPIRER 


QUARTERBACKS: Steve Bartkowski, 
University of California, 6 ft. 4 in., 215 
Ibs. A strong drop-back passer with a 
high release and quick wrist who broke 
Craig Morton's single-season passing 
record at Cal by throwing for 2,580 yds. 
and twelve touchdowns. 

Dave Humm, Nebraska, 6 ft. 2 in., 
186 Ibs. A lefty who is tall, sharp and 
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poised and knows how to take com- 
mand. During Humm’s tenure as signal 
caller, Nebraska ran up 26 victories 
against only seven defeats. 

RUNNING BACKS: Anthony Davis, 
Southern Cal, 5 ft. 9 in., 183 Ibs. A du- 
rable, strong, well-balanced runner who 
is about as easy to bring down as a su- 
percharged rhinoceros. With remark- 
able acceleration and shiftiness, Davis 
gained 3,657 yds. at Southern Cal and 


sel a new N.C.A.A. record by running 
back six kickoffs for touchdowns. He is 
also a surehanded receiver. 

Walter Payton, Jackson State, 6 ft., 
208 Ibs. A dependable high-speed truck 
whose stats show a long series of 100- 
yd. days. Payton averaged a potent 6.1 
yds. per carry at Jackson State. 

Don Hardeman, Texas A & I, 6 ft. 1 
in., 230 Ibs. A former defensive end and 
linebacker who rushed for an average 
of 123 yds. per game this year as an 
A & I fullback. 

WIDE RECEIVERS: Larry Burton, Pur- 
due, 6 ft. 1 in., 188 Ibs. An Olympic 
sprinter who has been clocked at 9.3 in 
the 100-yd. dash and has all the moves 
of a top receiver. At Purdue he aver- 
aged better than 18 yds. per catch 

Danny Buggs, West Virginia, 6 ft 
3 in., 181 Ibs. He is exceptionally quick 
for a big man and has good hands and 
maneuverability. Buggs, who can run 
short or long patterns, caught 86 passes 
at West Virginia. 

TIGHT ENDS: Elmore Stephens, Ken- 
tucky, 6 ft. 3 in., 230 Ibs. A fast receiver 
with sticky hands who doubles as an ex- 





































ceptionally effective blocker around the 
goal line or on short-yardage situations 

Oscar Roan, Southern Methodist, 
6 ft. 6 in., 215 lbs. With pro tight ends 
getting bigger and bigger, Roan has the 
size to carry out blocking assignments 
As a receiver, he catches anything close 
to him and can run long patterns with 
surprising speed. 

TACKLES: Kurt Schumacher, Ohio 
State, 6 ft. 4 in., 250 lbs. A superior pit 
fighter. Another block of stone from 
Ohio State who is an excellent power 
blocker and a brainy player. 

Doug France, Ohio State, 6 ft. 6 in.. 
260 Ibs. A tight end at Ohio State who 
will be moved to tackle in the pros 
France looks lean and hungry despite 
his size. 

Dennis Harrah, Miami (Fla.), 6 ft 
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5 in., 259 Ibs. An eager, agile blocker; a 
well-disciplined lineman who consis- 
tently outcharges the defense to open 
gaping holes 
GUARDS: Ken Huff. North Caro- 
lina, 6 ft. 4 in., 250 Ibs. A big strong 
kid who can pull and pass-block with 
, equal skill. He has those quick but sol- 
id feet that keep him upright under 
the pass rush. He really rocks ‘em when 
he hits ‘em. 
Bill Bain, Southern Cal, 6 ft. 3 in., 
» 268 Ibs. A bruiser who can play any- 
where along the line. He’s been prying 
open gaps for Anthony Davis for two 
years. 
CENTER: Geoff Reece, Washington 
State, 6 ft. 4in., 245 lbs. Exceptional cen- 
ters are always hard to find, but Reece 






















comes equipped with a sure, accurate 
snap and good speed off the ball when 
he steps out to block 

KICKER: Steve Mike-Mayer, Mary- 
land, 6 ft., 180 Ibs. A sidewinder from 
Hungary who kicked 37 field goals dur- 
ing his career at Maryland. His brother 
Nick is already a successful kicker with 
the Atlanta Falcons 


Defense 


ENDS: Randy White, Maryland, 6 ft 
4 in., 248 Ibs. The quickest defensive 
; lineman in college. Blessed with tremen- 

dous upper-body strength, White sim- 
ply overpowers blockers. He sacked op- 
posing quarterbacks twelve times this 
year. 

Mack Mitchell, Houston, 6 ft. 8 in., 
250 Ibs. If White is selected first, Mitch- 
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ell will likely be second. Mitchell sheds 
blockers quickly and reads plays well. 
If he doesn’t eat the quarterback up, he 
intimidates him into throwing prema- 
turely and then bats down the ball. 

TACKLES: Mike Fanning, Notre 
Dame, 6 ft. 6 in., 253 Ibs. A rough com- 
petitor who puts out the kind of pursuit 
that upsets running backs and terrorizes 
quarterbacks. At Notre Dame, Fanning 
accounted for 164 tackles. 

Gary Johnson, Grambling, 6 ft. 3 in., 
260 Ibs. Big and raw, Johnson really 
knows how to turn the heat on a passer 
and can stop any runner in his tracks 
with a huge bear hug 

Doug English, Texas, 6 ft. 5 in., 250 
lbs. Extremely quick for his size, he will 
blow down two or three opponents in 
one play. He fights till the whistle 

LINEBACKERS: Rod Shoate, Oklaho- 
ma, 6 fl. 1 in., 213 Ibs. A good tackler 
with great range who can smell out the 
play-action pass, then hit the receiver 
like Rocky Marciano. While Shoate was 
anchoring their defense, Oklahoma held 
opponents to an average of 8.7 points 
per game 
Robert Brazile, Jackson State, 6 ft. 
4 in., 230 Ibs. A good red-dogger who 
couples size and natural football in- 
stincts. This season alone Brazile has 
had a hand in 209 tackles (129 unas- 
sisted) and also intercepted 9 passes. 
Bob Breunig, Arizona State, 6 ft. 
3 in., 242 lbs. The ideal man to play mid- 
dle linebacker in the N.F.L.: very big, 
very fast and very nasty. 

Ralph Ortega, Florida, 6 ft. 2 in., 
235 lbs. He loves to cream wide receiv- 
ers and always seems to be in front of 
the ball carrier, ready to stop the play. 
Ortega has the kind of speed coveted 

in linebackers. 
CORNERBACKS: Neal Colzie, Ohio 
State, 6 ft. 2 in., 202 lbs. He can beat 
you many ways. Colzie is tough to 
fake in or out and hits with a crunch. 
He made 13 interceptions for Ohio 

State 

Mike Williams, Louisiana 

State, 5 ft. 10 in., 178 Ibs. The word 

here is toughness. He comes up to 

tackle on sweeps and pitchouts as 
well as covering downfield receivers 

Mike Washington, Alabama, 6 ft. 
2 in., 187 Ibs. Sometimes he runs a pat- 
tern better than the receiver. Washing- 
ton intercepted 11 passes for Alabama 
Coach Bear Bryant 

SAFETIES: Dave Brown, Michigan, 6 
ft. 1 in., 188 Ibs. Like a jailer back there 
—if you get close to him, he’ll lock you 
up. Brown cuts off the deep game and 
moves fluidly from sideline to sideline 

Robert Giblin, Houston, 6 ft. 2 in., 
205 Ibs. He can blitz or roam with the 
greatest of ease and always has his ra- 
dar up tracking the ball. He knocks the 
stuffing out of opponents. 

PUNTER: Jeff Wesr, Cincinnati, 6 ft. 
3 in., 210 lbs. With an average of 41.5 
yds. per punt, West should get an early 
call at a time when a good punter is a 
priceless commodity for any pro team 
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Muted Voice of America 


One unexpected result of détente is 
a change in tone at the Voice of Amer- 
ica. Until recently, as a matter of course, 
the Government radio network heard 
round the world in 36 languages report- 
ed on opposition stirring within Com- 
munist countries. Now Voice executives 
are trying to avoid “provocative” sto- 
ries. In the process, they have restricted 
VOA correspondents to the point where 
many of the newsmen feel that legit- 
imate stories are being suppressed. Some 
editors and reporters in the radio’s 
U.SS.R. division have grumbled about 
interference from the glavlit—the Rus- 
sian term for official censor. 

As an official outlet for the United 
States Information Agency (USIA), Voice 
of America, with 2,303 employees and 
an annual budget of $55 million, op- 
erates under statutory authority. Its stat- 
ed mission is to report on the U.S. and 
American foreign policy and to “com- 
bat Communism.” In practice, it has 
wobbled between its dual roles as Gov- 
ernment propagandist and conveyor of 
straight news. James Keogh, the for- 
mer executive editor of TIME who be- 
came USIA director in 1973, discarded 
the old Cold War attitudes of his hard- 





line predecessor, Frank Shakespeare. 
Under Keogh, a skilled, seasoned news- 
man, VOA began finally to accept détente 
as a reality and to report even-hand- 
edly on the new warmth in U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
relations. However, Keogh also tight- 
ened the policy reins on VOA corre- 
spondents. During Watergate, he for- 
bade any stories that were attributed 
to unnamed sources, thereby preventing 
VOA’s broadcast of some important 
revelations. 

Today, many experienced journal- 
ists at the VOA are bitterly disappointed, 
Keogh and his deputy for the Soviet bloc, 
John Shirley, they say, have allowed po- 
litical considerations to mute the Voice. 
Among recent examples they cite: 

> The program department planned 
a series of ten-minute excerpts and sum- 
maries from Alexander Solzhenitsyn's 
Gulag Archipelago, the nightmare ac- 
count of Soviet repression, to counteract 
Moscow’s propaganda against the book. 
USIA ordered the project canceled. 

> VOA’s Munich bureau suggested a 
series on young workers in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. Washington 
turned the idea down, according to one 
VOA official, because “if it had been hon- 
est and accurate, it would have been of- 
fensive to the governments involved; it 
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STEVE NORTHUP 





USIA DIRECTOR JAMES KEOGH 
What is censorship? 


would have seemed gratuitous and ideo- 
logically polemical.” 

> A Voice correspondent, Lawrence 
Freund, preparing a story on the trial 
of a group of Croatians accused of sep- 
aratism, noted that Yugoslav security 
was being stepped up around President 
Tito’s residence in Belgrade. USIA killed 
the story as “too sensitive” because it fos- 
tered the impression of political insta- 
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The sun shines 350 days every year. On golden beaches, blue Pacific waters, 
warm deserts and close-by mountains. All yours — free. Hotels? Restaurants? 
Choose from hundreds, from plush to plain. You won't believe the low rates 
(Because our “season” lasts all year we don’t have to make a killing in three 
months.) And there are more things to see and do than any other place on 
earth. Come out of the cold to where the sun spends the winter 


Free Vacation Kit. Write for your copy to 
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Your house can hit back 


when the energy crisis 


hits home. 


Aluminum building products can 
help your house put the crunch on 
energy consumption. One example 
is Alcoa® Siding. When properly 
applied over reflective aluminum 
foil, it forms a protective insulating 
envelope that can reduce heat loss 
in winter and heat gain in summer. 
Read on for more ways to beat the 
weather. 

Storm windows and doors can 
effectively ‘“‘button-up" your house. 
They're a traditional barrier against 
cold and can save up to 15 percent 
of the energy used to heat the 
typical home. Low-maintenance 
aluminum frames can stand up to 
all kinds of weather. Tightly closed 
aluminum venetian blinds can 
reduce heat gain through windows 
and save on air conditioning costs. 


The reasons for using aluminum 
are found in aluminum itself. 


For new homes or new additions, 
the Alcoa Insulating Window keeps 
Old Man Winter outside the house— 
where he belongs. A specially 
designed thermal barrier and twin 
panes of insulating glass help to 





HALCOA 





minimize heat loss and messy 
“sweating.” 

Inadequate insulation can cause 
one of the biggest energy drains on 
your house. Sixty percent of the 
heat loss through uninsulated walls 
and a full 90 percent of the heat 
loss through an uninsulated roof 
can be prevented by proper insula- 
tion. Aluminum foil acts as a vapor 
barrier when attached to fibrous 
insulation and will help maintain 
high humidities that make lower room 
temperatures more comfortable. 

If you'd like to learn more about 
how Alcoa Siding can help insulate 
your home, write for our brochure, 
Home Insulation Can Be Beautiful, 
Aluminum Company of America, 
340-M Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15219. 





WHAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TIRES 
THAT WEAR OUT AND TIRES THAT WEAR ON? 


If this speck of carbon black* 
were in your eye, you wouldn't 
know it. But you can see its im 
portance everywhere. Because 
carbon black’s unique properties 
strengthen rubber. 

They add longer life to wind 
shield wiper blades. Extra strength 
tobumper guards. And thousands 


*Intense magnification of carbon black particle 


by Transmission Electron Microscope 


of miles of wear to your car's tires. 


There are many ways to 

make carbon black. Some costly 
-some wasteful — some environ 

mentally unacceptable. But one 
company discovered a means 
of producing it from oil — which 
minimizes these problems 

Who discovered this fore 


runner of the many processes now 
used to supply the world’s carbon 
black? The same company that 
makes fine products for your car 
BE Phillips 
Petroleum Company 
Surprised? 
The Performance 
Company 











THE PRESS 


bility. Instead, VOA broadcast a toned- 
down story from the wire services. 

> Freund also reported, after Hen- 
ry Kissinger’s November visit to Bel- 
grade, that the U.S. might resume arms 
sales to Yugoslavia. Though reporters 
aboard Kissinger’s plane published the 
information, the U.S. embassy in Bel- 
grade suppressed Freund's report on the 
ground that an official American net- 
work should not encourage provocative 
“speculation.” 

Last month Deputy Assistant Direc- 
tor Shirley sent out a written order stiff- 
ening a 1967 rule that Voice correspon- 
dents must get advance approval from 
local American embassies before they 
undertake a story. A number of corre- 
spondents feel that the Shirley letter has 
given the embassies new power to cen- 
sor their stories in advance. Shirley has 
promised, but not yet issued, a clarifi- 
cation that would limit the embassies’ 
ability to do so. 

No Advocacy. Because the Voice 
has always been a lifeline for dissidents 
in Communist countries, many appar- 
ently now feel let down. A prominent 
Yugoslav writer recently said: “The VOA 
is jamming itself—apparently out of 
some misguided spirit of détente.” Pavel 
Litvinov, a Soviet intellectual now in ex- 
ile in the U.S., gave a speech to Voice 
employees in the U.SS.R. division in 
which he said: “The quality of your 
broadcasts to my country has declined 
500% in the last few years.” Astonish- 
ingly, the audience burst into applause. 

Last week Keogh, John Shirley and 
VOA Program Director Jack Shellenber- 
ger rejected the charges of censorship. 
In interviews with TIME, they defended 
their policy of not offending Communist 
governments. Keogh said that VOA has 
devoted “hundreds of hours” of air time 
to reports on what the American press 
was saying about the Solzhenitsyn sto- 
ry. He vetoed broadcasts of excerpts or 
summaries of The Gulag Archipelago be- 
cause that amounted to “advocacy jour- 
nalism.” Said Keogh: “The Voice of 
America is not an international NBC or 
CBS. Détente has changed what we do 
in USIA. Our program managers must 
be sensitive to U.S. policy as enunciat- 
ed by the President and the Secretary 
of State. That policy is that we do not in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of other 
countries. We're not in the business of 
trying to provoke revolutions.” 

The tension between VOA journalists 
and their USIA superiors is one item on 
the agenda of a 20-member panel that 
will recommend to Congress some 
changes in the Government’s informa- 
tion services. The group, appointed by 
two commissions that monitor Govern- 
ment information programs, is headed 
by Frank Stanton, former vice chairman 
of CBS Inc. It is expected to recommend 
next month that the Voice be given 
greater journalistic freedom. It remains 
to be seen whether this is possible, giv- 
en the built-in limitations of any Gov- 
ernment-run news operation. 
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The Return of Fasting 


In Naperville, Ill, a dozen Method- 
ist teen-agers observe a 36-hour hunger 
vigil, taking only a single glass of juice 
to ease their fast. At the University of 
Notre Dame, 1,100 people sit down to a 
dinner of rice and tea—and donate more 
than $1,500 to the hungry. In Needham, 
Mass., an ecumenical group of 50 fam- 
ilies commit themselves to eating three 
meatless meals together each week for 
six months 

Exhorted by their church leaders, 
prodded by their consciences, painfully 
aware of the threat of starvation that 
faces millions round the world, Amer- 
icans of many faiths are returning to one 
of religion’s most ancient and enduring 
disciplines: fasting. So ancient is the 
practice of fasting that its origins are 
lost in prehistory. Scholars speculate 
that primitive peoples adopted fasting 
for various reasons, one being to pro- 
pitiate the gods. But another theory sug- 
gests a reason touchingly close to the 
purpose of today’s fasts: to conserve the 
scarce supplies of a tribe's food 

However pragmatic the goal, today’s 
calls for fasting from churchmen often 
pointedly recall the historic religious 
practice, which Eastern Orthodox 


Christians still widely observe and Ro- 
man Catholics have only recently moved 
away from. The new fasts, for example, 
have been called by many churchmen, 
both Catholic and Protestant, for 
Wednesdays, a traditional Christian fast 
day once associated with Judas’ plot to 
betray Christ. The goal is not usually a 
complete fast but a general cutback in 
the amount of food eaten. The Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations will 
launch an anti-hunger campaign this 
month that includes, among other 
things, a recommendation for “un- 
dinners,” complete with programs and 
speakers but no food. Perhaps curiously, 
considering their meatless Friday tra- 
dition, the nation’s Roman Catholic 
bishops meeting in Washington last 
month recommended two days of fast- 
ing each week but did not enjoin Cath- 
olics to abstain from meat on those days, 
The reason: they had been reminded by 
Bishop Edward O'Rourke of Peoria, IIL., 
that the nation’s meat producers were 
themselves in serious economic trouble 

Shared Meat. The plight of the 
meatmen is just one example of the in- 
tricate economics of hunger that nearly 
all new advocates of fasting recognize. 
They agree that fasting is of little prac- 
tical use unless money thus saved is sent 


FASTER IN CALIFORNIA SUCKING ICE CUBE 











































































To conserve the tribe's food. 


to relief agencies or any surpluses cre- 
ated are somehow transferred to the 
hungry. A cutback in U.S. eating hab- 
its, even if sustained, will not automat- 
ically put grain on the table in Ethiopia 
or India. Thus churchmen recommend 
that Christians also get involved in po- 
litical action to force increases in Gov- 
ernment purchase and shipment of food 
to hungry countries 

Fasting, however, has its productive 
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personal consequences. One imaginative 
program, conducted in churches and 
schools throughout the country by CROP 
a division of Church World Service, in- 
volves ecumenical groups in a 30-hour 
fast beginning Friday or Saturday noon 
At the end of the fast, the participants 
are finally served a meal, but at this 
“Third World banquet” there are wide 
disparities in what is served. A third of 
the group, chosen at random, gets the 
traditional American meat and pota- 
toes. Another third gets a single glass of 
corn-soya milk, a typical aid-program 
food. The last third gets a bowl of rice 
The effect is unsettling, but after some 
perplexity, the lucky ones nearly always 
share some of their meat and potatoes 
with the others. Says Allen Hengst, or- 
ganizer of the CROP fasts in Washington, 
D.C.: “I honestly believe if the Amer- 
ican people could see that other person 
at the end of their own table, they would 
share. It is just hard to educate people 
to see it that way.” 





China’s Secret Christians 


In Foochow last February, five Chi- 
nese Christians were arrested and pa- 
raded in dunce hats through the city 
streets. The incident was related to TIMI 
Correspondent David Aikman in Hong 
Kong by two overseas Chinese mission- 
aries who had been visiting the coastal 
province of Fukien. While such a tale 
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of public humiliation is hardly extraor- 
dinary, the reason for it was. The mis- 
sionaries reported that an underground 
Chinese Christian community number- 
ing more than 1,200 has grown up in 
Foochow over the past five years. If the 
story of the Foochow revival is indeed 
basically true, it signals that the Chris- 
tian faith can still spark enthusiasm in 
a land where Mao’s revolution has tried 
to snuff it out 

When the Communists took over in 
1949, there were roughly 4 million Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestant Chris- 
tians in China, 13,000 missionaries, and 
a widespread Christian influence in 
schools and universities. In a 1950 
speech, Premier Chou En-lai promised 
religious freedom, and the country’s 
1954 constitution guaranteed it. Faith 
nevertheless, soon became heavily po- 
liticized. Chinese Christians were cut off 
from foreign-mission boards and, in the 
case of Catholics, from Rome 

Then came Mao's Cultural Revolu- 
tion. The churches that had been al- 
lowed to stay open were turned into 
workshops and warehouses, and a con- 
certed campaign was mounted to con- 
vert the remaining religious Chinese 
—both Christian and non-Christian—to 
the fervor of Maoism. But pockets of 
ideological resistance seem to remain 
Besides the missionaries who visited 
Foochow, other travelers speak of find- 
ing groups of underground Christians in 


many villages and cities. In Shanghai 
according to one account, the prayer 
groups are nurtured by “Bible women 
—lay ministers who took over pastoral 
leadership after the male leaders were 
arrested. How many Christians are 
there in China now? Generous estimates 
range from | million to 2 million 

Radio Evangelism. The stories of 
Christian revival are feeding the hopes 
of evangelistic organizations that have 
never given up On getting their message 
back into the mainland. Some groups 
such as the Far East Broadcasting Co 
have contented themselves with long 
distance radio evangelism. F.E.B.C 
beams the gospel into China tn five Chi- 
nese dialects from powerful transmitters 
in Manila, San Francisco, and on South 
Korea's Cheju Island 

Other organizations have concen- 
trated on printing and trying to send 
thousands of Bibles into China. The best 
way to reach the mainland so far seems 
to be through visiting overseas Chinese 
who are sometimes allowed to take sev 
eral Bibles with them into the country 
In preparation for any possible break- 
through in the effort to get many more 
Bibles into China, various evangelistic 
organizations are translating the Scrip- 
tures into new Chinese versions. A group 
named Asian Outreach has already 
printed a version that employs the sim- 
plified Chinese characters adopted 
under Mao 
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Before you buy 
our first bar of gold, 
ngelhard suggests 
you read this. 


On December 31, 1974 (or earlier if authorized 
by the President), you, as a United States citizen, 
will be free to own gold in any form. This new free- 
dom can present you with both opportunities and 
risks. 

Engelhard is the largest refiner and fabricator 
of precious metals in the United States. Since 
Engelhard gold bars will be available at financial 
institutions after legalization, we thought it would 
be helpful to outline some considerations that 
apply to the buying and selling of gold. 

It is important to realize that transactions in 
gold bars differ from most transactions you may 
be familiar with, such as buying and selling stocks, 
bonds and real estate. Here are some things to 
think about. 


1. Decide for yourself why you want 
to buy gold. 


For centuries many people have considered 
gold to be the ultimate store of value. Some people 
believe that gold today represents a hedge against 
inflation, tending to increase in value over the 
years as inflation reduces the purchasing power of 
money. Still others think that history supports the 
role of gold as being most valuable in periods of 
deflation. 


You may want to buy gold for these or other 
reasons, both for yourself and your family or as a 
gift. This is for you to decide. 


2. Consider what size or combination 
of sizes you want to own. 


Engelhard will have gold bars available in a 
variety of sizes for sale through financial institu- 
tions. The sizes are expected to range from 1/2 to 
100 troy ounces, as follows: 1/2, 1, 5, 10, 16.075 (1/2 
kilo), 25, 32.150 (1 kilo), 50 and 100 ounce bars. 

The prices of these bars to you will reflect the 
cost of the gold itself plus the costs of manufactur- 
ing, insurance and shipping, applicable taxes and 
transaction fees. By buying larger sizes, rather 
than smaller ones, you will get more gold for your 
money. For example, the cost of a single 10-ounce 
bar at any given time will normally be less than 
the total cost of 10 individual one-ounce bars. 


3. Decide where you want to keep 
your gold. 


You can keep your gold yourself or have it 
stored for you. This is an important decision. 

If you take possession of the gold, you then will 
be concerned with how to store it safely because 
of its value. In addition, if you want to sell your 
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gold at some future time after you have physically 
received it, each bar may have to be assayed to de- 
termine to the satisfaction of the buyer that it is 
still authentic and has not been altered. An assay 


Gold purity of this bar Weight of this bar in troy ounces 


1115725 





The Engelhard serial 


An internationally-recognized 
number of this bar ] 


standard of authenticity 


is a complicated chemical analysis of gold. 

On the other hand, if you leave your gold in the 
custody of recognized financial institutions —with- 
out your ever having taken physical possession — 
you can avoid charges and delays due to the neces- 
sity of an assay on resale. You should consult your 
financial institution about the services it plans to 
offer in this connection. 


4. Know whats involved if you want 
to sell your gold. 


Many financial institutions which sell gold will 
probably also repurchase gold from you. The buy- 
ing prices at any given time will be determined 
by each financial institution. However, you can 
expect that the buying price (the “bid” price) will 
be lower than the then current selling price (the 
“asked” price). 

Remember, too, that changes in the price of 
gold are continuous—gold prices can vary mark- 
edly even in the course of a single day. Buying and 
selling gold at short intervals in the hope of making 
speculative profits can be full of dangers. 








5. Be certain the gold you buy is of 
unquestionable authenticity. 


Your best protection against possible counter- 
feiting or fraud is the mark, stamped on the gold 
bar itself, of a recognized refiner —plus the integ- 
rity of the seller from whom you bought it. 

The mark “Engelhard” on gold is an interna- 
tionally-recognized standard of authenticity. 
Every gold bar stamped Engelhard is also marked 
with its weight in troy ounces and with its exact 
gold purity. And every Engelhard bar is stamped 
with a registered serial number providing trace- 
ability to the original Engelhard assay. 

Nevertheless, it must be recognized that gold 
(and any gold refiner’s stamp) is subject to the 
danger of counterfeiting. This is particularly true 
once gold has left the physical possession of the 
financial institutions. For our part, we will distrib- 
ute our gold bars directly to leading financial in- 
stitutions. If there is no break in the chain of 
physical possession between a financial institution 
and yourself, this will be strong additional assur- 
ance against the risk of counterfeiting. 

Inany event, it is prudent to ask for Engelhard 
bars whenever you buy gold. 

For further information on buying and selling 
gold, consult any financial institution dealing in 
Engelhard gold. Or write the Engelhard Gold In- 
formation Center, 430 Mountain Avenue, Murray 
Hill, New Jersey 07974. 


Engelhard: 
an advancing company. 


The business of Engelhard Minerals & Chemicals Corpora- 
tion is international and is divided into three broad categories. 
They are the marketing of ores, minerals and metals; the 
mining and processing of non-metallic minerals; and the re- 
fining and fabrication of precious metals, including gold. 


Engelhard sales and earnings have been growing rapidly, 
as shown by the following table. 


9 Months 
Net Sales 1974 Year 1973 
and Operating Revenues $3.7 billion $3 billion 
Net Earnings 
Total Assets 
Stockholders’ Equity 


_Year 1972 


$1.9 billion 

$84 million $52.5 million $36.6 million 
$1.2 billion $1 billion $797 million 
$385 million $313 million $279 million 
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The mark ENGELHARD on gold is an internationally-recognized standard of authenticity, 





Christmas Books: Looking Backward 


Even in a decade notable for instant nostalgia, 1974 is a remarkable year. The 
large books, primarily concocted for Christmas buyers, are marked by more 
longing to look backward than ever before. The trend may in part be due to the 
Bicentennial celebration that is shortly to engulf Americans; the first wave of titles 
about the American Revolution is already at hand. It may be too with the future 
looking the way it does, Americans (publishers as well as readers) simply want to 
celebrate, enjoy or just get acquainted with the American past. Whatever the 
cause, the result this year is more books on cowboys, Indians, Western land- 
scapes, immigrant masses, painters of the American scene and old photographs 
than have been seen in past Christmas seasons. 

A sampling is reviewed below: 


$35 AND UP 


ANSEL ADAMS: IMAGES 1923-1974. 
Foreword by Wallace Stegner. 127 pages. 
New York Graphic Society. $65. Mag- 
nificent examples of the reverential 
grandeur in Ansel Adams’ photographic 
art, reproduced under the perfectionist 
eye of Adams himself. At the age of 
72 he is the pre-eminent black-and- 
white photographer of the American 
West. Adams’ sweeping vistas of Yo- 
semite and the Sierras, his close-up stud- 
ies of wood, rock and plants and some- 
times people have been repeatedly and 
justly praised. The purity, directness and 
technical excellence of his pictures at- 
test to Adams’ belief that “a photo- 
graph is made, not taken.” Yet there 
is also a touch of the mystic naturalist 
in Adams when he notes, “Sometimes, 
I think, I do get to places just when 
God is ready to have somebody click 
the shutter.” 


SWYOY T3SK¥ 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF THOMAS 
EAKINS by Gordon Hendricks. 367 pages. 
Grossman, $45. A graceful and sympa- 
thetic, if somewhat languid biography 

¢ of the famous Philadelphia artist, indi- 
x mem «=. vidualist, teacher (1844-1916). There is 

= Dea. i ‘Sa ete 8 some interesting new material including 
FAMILY PORTRAIT BY ANSEL ADAMS excerpts from Eakins’ own remarkably 
direct and often charming 
letters and from contempo- 
rary newspaper clippings. 
More than 300 illustrations, 
including masterly sketches 
and photographs, represent 
the body of his work. Ea- 
kins was a relentless realist 
in a romantic era: his box- 
ers look apprehensive and 
his surgeons, in proper dark 
suits, have blood on their 
hands. Though the color re- 
production of some of the 
pictures is not as good as it 
might have been, readers 
will be delighted again by 
the sculling and outdoor 
scenes, and the great late 
portraits, with their fierce 
investigation of character 
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HOUND DOG FROM JERICHO BY HUBERT SHUPTRINE 


THOMAS HART BENTON by Matthew 
Baigell. 278 pages. Abrams. $40. In 
a painting career that has already 
spanned more than 50 years, Thomas 
Hart Benton acts as a kind of trouba- 
dour of American painting. His work, 
well represented in this book, ranges 
over all regions and periods, from Hol- 
lywood sets to Southeastern tobacco 
farms, from battles between Indians and 
settlers to World War II. Throughout, 
in a distinctive style, dynamic, sinuous 
but often lumpishly awkward, he affec- 
tionately illustrates the rhythm, energy 
and drama of American life 


JERICHO, THE SOUTH BEHELD by Hu- 
bert Shuptrine and James Dickey. 165 
pages. Oxmoor House. $39.95, Poet 
James Dickey and Artist Hubert Shup- 
trine jointly celebrate the whole of the 
Southland in words and pictures. Shup- 
trine uses black-and-white and color 
paintings of such things as beached 
boats, coon dogs, mountain men, cur- 
ing barns, old buggies, woodpiles, sand 
dunes—often on a very large scale 
Dickey uses chunks of poeticized prose 
to record the insights and sounds and 
scenes encountered during a meander- 
ing trip through the South. Dickey ain't 
jest whistlin’ Dixie, but his sentences too 
often read more like some sort of glo- 
rified advertising copy than they ought 
to. Shuptrine is meticulous, better in 
black and white than color, and seems 
to be heavily influenced by Andrew Wy- 
eth. Alas, he cannot really draw life into 
any human figure. A big, rich, hand- 
some book that reflects much care, some 
love and a good deal of pretentiousness. 


ALBERT BIERSTADT: PAINTER OF 
THE AMERICAN WEST by Gordon Hen- 
dricks. 360 pages. Abrams. $35. In 1859, 
German-born Albert Bierstadt packed 
his sketch pads, hopped on a mule, and 
headed across the Missouri River. His 
subject became the great American 
West, which he later recalled in oil on 
canvas with the help of his drawings 
In this biography, amply illustrated with 
color plates, Bierstadt’s West appears to 
owe much to the techniques of Old 
World romantic landscape painting 
tawny browns, browsy greens, lambent 
golds and sometimes a pacific orderli- 
ness that seems at odds with the wild 
beauty of the New World 


THE AMERICAN HERITAGE CENTURY 
COLLECTION OF CIVIL WAR ART edited 
by Stephen W. Sears. Foreword by Bruce 
Catton. 400 pages. American Heritage 
$35. This rare visual record of the Civ- 
il War first appeared nearly 100 years 
ago in three years of successive issues 
of Century magazine. Then the orig- 
inals disappeared, to resurface only in 
1973. From Fort Sumter to Appomattox, 
scores of selected engravings—made 
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RED BIRD, by Mark Catesby; from 
“The Exploration of North America” 
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BRONCO, by Edward Borein SOLDIER MEDITATING, by Winslow Homer 


ON THE WARPATH, by Alfred Jacob Miller; from “The World of the American Indian” 
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THE WOLF RIVER, KANSAS, by Albert Bierstadt (circa 1859) 








from sketches by the period’s equivalent 
of modern combat photographers—pro- 
vide a stirring chronology of the see- 
saw struggle, from gunboats on the 
Mississippi to forest bivouacs, from 
homesteads left derelict by battle to 
the bloody fighting at Petersburg. Art 
and history have rarely been so well 
allied. 


$25 TO $30 


THE EXPLORATION OF NORTH 
AMERICA 1630-1776 by W.P. Cum- 
ming, S.E. Hillier, D.B. Quinn & G. Wil- 
liams. 272 pages. Putnam. $30. To 
Europeans in the 17th century, the con- 
tinent of North America was unimag- 
inably vast, mysterious, savage and al- 
luring. This book brilliantly documents 
how, bit by bit, often haphazardly, over 
a period of more than a century, the 
contours of that continent came to be 
known. The authors are all experts 
in Colonial history, exploration and 
cartography. Working chronologically, 
they present hundreds of pictures, maps, 
jottings, sketches made at the time by 
fur traders, Jesuit priests, land-hungry 
frontiersmen, famous explorers, pioneer 
wives stolen by Indians, soldiers, de- 
luded heroes seeking a Northwest pas- 
sage to Cathay. The text mainly con- 
sists of excerpts of actual journals kept 
by such people and though they vary 
in quality, they are cumulatively fas- 
cinating. This is the kind of book a 
man could spend a happy winter read- 
ing, if possible snowed in from time to 
time to avoid interruption 


JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG by 
Susan E. Meyer. 207 pages. Watson- 
Guptill. $27.50. James Montgomery 
Flagg is probably best known to the 
public for his enlistment poster of a Je- 
hovic Uncle Sam demanding I WANT 
YOU, for which he used himself as the 
model. As an illustrator, however, he 
favored beautiful women as his sub- 
jects; some of his best works are por- 
traits of the famous, including Mark 
Twain, John and Ethel Barrymore. Su- 
san Meyer's book offers a wide selec- 
tion of Flagg’s relaxed yet robust 
drawings, paintings and poster art, and 
fondly fills in the lively biographical 
gaps 


BRIDGES: THE SPANS OF NORTH 
AMERICA by David Plowden. 328 pages. 
Viking. $27.50. As the wreckers’ ball 
—that pendulum that does not keep 
time—continues to obliterate America’s 
brick and concrete heritage, bridges may 
have to support the added burden of 
linking the present to the past. In all 
their various lengths and styles, these 
vastly expensive monuments to man’s 
ingenuity and perseverance combine the 
most basic usefulness with a beauty 
that commuters have long since taken 
for granted. Photographer David Plow- 
den provides the pictures and historical 
text that should restore the balance of 
awe and respect due these structures. 


STORYVILLE PORTRAIT FROM THE WAY LIFE WAS 


LEE FRIEDLANDER 


BOOKS 


THE LIVING WORLD OF AUDUBON 
by Roland C. Clement. 272 pages. Gros- 
set & Dunlap. $25. Excellent reproduc- 
tions of 64 of John James Audubon’s 
splendid 19th century engravings of 
birds juxtaposed against equally splen- 
did 20th century photographs of the 
same owls, thrushes, hummingbirds and 
eagles. The fascinating and informative 
experiment raises the question of which 
is better: the 120-year-old engraved im- 
age or the sophisticated, modern stop- 
action photo? In making a decision, the 
reader is likely to pay homage to 
Audubon. 


THE WORLD OF GEORGE WASHING- 
TON by Richard M. Ketchum. 275 pages. 
American Heritage. $25. “I am em- 
barked on a wide Ocean, boundless in 
its prospect and from whence, perhaps, 
no safe harbour is to be found.” The mes- 
sage has a contemporary ring just now, 
but its words were offered in June 1775 
by George Washington after he agreed 
to become the first commander in chief 
of the new Continental Army. With 
textblocks and many illustrations, plus 
graceful historical essays, Editor and 
Popular Historian Richard Ketchum 
creates a sound and extraordinarily de- 
tailed portrait of the man and his times 
during the years when Washington 
evolved from prosperous Virginia plant- 
er to Revolutionary general to President 
of the newly established republic. A Bi- 
centennial byproduct of notable quality, 
the book manages to make this mon- 
ument human, while reassuringly con- 
firming the traditional view that the 
Colonies were perfectly right in letting 
George do it all. 


ECHO OF A DISTANT DRUM: WINS- 
LOW HOMER AND THE CIVIL WAR by 
Julian Grossman. 204 pages. Abrams. 
$25. As Harper's Weekly's “special art- 
ist,” a young Winslow Homer went off 
with the Union Army to cover the Civil 
War. Between 1861 and 1865, battle- 
grounds and camps were his Harvard 












































































































ARCHIE LIEBERMAN 


ELDERLY WOMAN BY ARCHIE LIEBERMAN 
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Christmas, 1882. Three years after he perfects the incandescent light bulb, Edison re-creates his 
discovery in miniature and brightens the holidays of countless people everywhere. Above is 
a vintage picture of the very first Christmas tree trimmed with 


1882. 
Edison invents the first 
electric Christmas tree ligh 


And Old Crow is 47 years old. 





Aged 6 years. 


When you give Old Crow, you give a Bourbon tradition. 







LLERY CO. FRANKFORT, KY 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE EDISON NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 


1 the new invention. 
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Those were 
the days when 
people knew 
and appreci- 
ated the gift of 
real Bourbon whiskey. Old 
Crow Bourbon. And you can 
know it today. Old Crow is 
the real thing. The original 
sour mash, Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon...mellowed and 
smoothed a full six years in 
the wood. Old Crow. The 
traditional gift since 1835. 
Accept no substitutes. 
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and his Yale. His realistic drawings, oils, 
watercolors, engravings and lithographs 
caught the surprise of death, the frenzy 
of bayonet charges, the despair, lone- 
liness and boredom of men too long 
away from home. This excellent and in- 
formative volume includes nearly all of 
Homer’s war art, plus maps, photo- 
graphs and excerpts from the works of 
such other observers of the War Between 
the States as Walt Whitman and of 
course Abraham Lincoln. 


THE ROMANTIC EGOISTS edited by 
Matthew J. Bruccoli, Scottie Fitzgerald 
Smith and Joan P. Kerr. 246 pages. 
Scribners. $25. Mr. and Mrs. Nostalgia 
themselves continue to enjoy more sec- 
ond acts than Novelist Fitzgerald ever 
thought possible in American life. Beau- 
ty, talent, money, frailty and madness 





ZELDA CA. 1922, FROM THE ROMANTIC EGOISTS 
Mr. and Mrs. Nostalgia themselves. 


—the Fitzgeralds embodied all the sure- 
fire elements for keeping themselves 
alive in our backward glances. Daughter 
Scottie and the other editors have 
combed the Fitzgeralds’ personal scrap- 
books and albums for this wistful chro- 
nology of sepia photos, letters and press 
clippings that paved the course of glit- 
tering successes and tragedies from 
St. Paul to Paris, Great Neck and 
Hollywood. 


THE TAMING OF THE WEST edited 
by David R. Phillips. 232 pages. Reg- 
nery. $25. Culled from Phillips’ vast col- 
lection of several hundred thousand 
photographs, the more than 200 antique 
pictures in this volume are meant to 
chronicle the westward movement of 
Americans from 1850 to 1900. They also 
reveal the high points in Phillips’ hoard 
of negatives: fascinating views of such 
places as Leavenworth (Kansas) and So- 
corro (New Mexico). The effect is any- 
thing but static. As the pages turn, build- 
ings grow against the empty sky. A 
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sequence showing the Alaskan gold rush 
becomes a small epic of mud, ramshack- 
le buildings, snow and indefatigable 
greed. 


$9.95 TO $24.95 


FARM BOY by Archie Lieberman. 360 
pages. Abrams. $22.50. Nearly 20 years 
ago, Photographer Lieberman began 
making periodic visits to the Hammers, 
a farm family in Illinois. The result is 
this hefty album of totally sentimental 
snapshots. A good many of them are 
charming in a slightly self-conscious, 
soft-focus way. Bill Jr. (the “boy” of the 
title) grows from fresh-faced youth to 
fresh-faced fatherhood. Seasons change. 
Years pass. Seldom is heard a discour- 
aging word. Lieberman’s prose grows 
steadily sweeter and more touching: “In 
the barn there were new lambs, and Bill 
saw to them. He was happy.” Readers 
hooked on wholesomeness will be hap- 
py, but Farm Boy is not recommended 
for word diabetics. 


EDWARD BOREIN: COWBOY ARTIST 
by Harold G. Davidson. 189 pages. Dou- 
bleday. $19.95. Borein (1872-1945) never 
achieved the celebrity of such Western 
artists as Frederic Remington and 
Charles M. Russell. He drifted from 
cowpunching along the Pacific Coast 
into a successful career of drawing what 
he had seen, later hung out with friends 
like Will Rogers and Walt Disney. This 
casual, sympathetic biography does not 
gloss over Borein’s somewhat stiff drafts- 
manship or his penchant for sentimental 
vistas that would have embarrassed Hol- 
lywood set designers. But collectors of 
Western memorabilia value Borein for 
the literal accuracy of his work. And 
when he applied brush and watercolors 
to certain subjects—a bucking bronco, 
a string of Indian ponies—Borein had a 
rare gift for bringing them back alive 


THE WAY LIFE WAS by Jeffrey Simp- 
son. 146 pages. Praeger. $19.95. This col- 
lection of crisp black-and-white photo- 
graphs illustrates aspects of American 
life from 1880 to 1915. The dates are 
more or less arbitrary, a roomy frame for 
the works of the 16 photographers whose 
portfolios are included. Some are well 
known, others relatively obscure. All 
survive in these photographs, along with 
their subjects. Eyes stare back from 
these pages with startling clarity 
Whether they belong to begrimed chil- 
dren in Pennsylvania coal mines, lan- 
guid prostitutes in the New Orleans 
redlight district, or impassive Navajos 
on horseback in the Southwest, they 
collapse the distinction between then 
and now. 


FLASH GORDON: THE PLANET MON- 
GO by Alex Raymond. Vol. I. PRINCE 
VALIANT by Harold Foster. Vol. I. Nos- 
talgia Press. Both unpaged. $12.95 each 
Two candidates for cultural immortal- 
ity, more or less lovingly revived in four 
colors from what used to be called the 
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Should you give Kodak’s newest, 
best XL movie camera? Or Kodak's 
newest, best movie projector? 


Or both? i: choose you must, the new Kodak XL360 movie 
camera makes a fine gift. It lets you take exciting color movies 
without movie lights and comes with power zoom lens and range- 
finder. And with Kodak type G Ektachrome 160 movie film, you 
can take movies indoors or out without changing the filter. 

Then again, you might enjoy the handsome Kodak Moviedeck 475 
projector. It's good-looking enough to leave out all the time. The 
475 shows both 8mm and super 8 film at a variety of speeds and 
even has a special pull-out viewing screen. 

The XL360 costs less than $233; the Moviedeck 475 
projector, less than $225. See these and other fine 
Kodak XL cameras and Moviedeck projectors at your 
photo dealer's. From less than $100. 


Prices are subject to change without notice 


Kodak XL movie cameras /Kodak Moviedeck projectors 


FOR YOUR FAMILY TREE 





if smoking 
isn’t a pleasure, 
why bother? 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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funny papers. In Volume I of Flash Gor- 
don, that Yaleman for all seasons pro- 
gresses from his crash landing on the 
planet Mongo with delicious but dumb 
Dale Arden and brilliant but mad Dr. 
Zarkov to adventures in the shadowy 
cave world of the witch-queen Azura, 
one of the most sinuous vamps of all 
time. Wielding sword and ray gun (not 
to mention skull and bones), Flash sur- 
vives everything that Mongo’s Ming the 
Merciless can throw at him: sacred 
droks, octosaks, shark men, iron men, 
hawk men, even Ming’s insatiable 
daughter, Princess Aura. Forty years on, 
Dale still sounds like an escapee from a 
Campbell's Soup ad. Flash still does not 
get around to marrying her. Author-Il- 
lustrator Alex Raymond still seems to 
be some sort of genius. 

So, indeed, was Harold Foster. Vol- 
ume I of Prince Valiant (roughly, strips 
1937 to 1940) follows the sturdy young 
nobleman with the blue-black pageboy 
from youth through his early squire days 
at King Arthur’s Court. Affectionate 
readers may forgivingly understand why 
the Duke of Windsor called this strip 
the “greatest contribution to English lit- 
erature in the past 100 years.” To be con- 
tinued in Volume II. 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS—THEY WERE 
TERRIBLE! by Otto L. Bettmann. 207 
pages. Random House. $10. Otto Bett- 
mann of the Bettmann (picture) Archive 
adds a needed dash of bitters to the nos- 
talgia craze with this illustrated remind- 
er that in the good old days (circa 1860 
to 1910), pigs crowded people off New 
York streets, untreated garbage brought 
disease to the suburbs, Chicagoans and 
Pittsburghers lived in perpetual smog 
—the word coined by a Glasgow san- 
itary engineer in 1905. The author's 
words and pictures also jolt the modern 
reader with the horrors of oldtime horse- 
traffic jams, railroad accidents, street 
crime, alcoholism, drug addiction and 
even home cooking. Writes Bettmann 
of that time: “The masses were forced 
to subsist on a crude and scanty diet of 
which tea and bread were staples, sup- 
plemented now and then by soup or stew 
of questionable origin.” 


THE WORLD OF THE AMERICAN IN- 
DIAN. 400 pages. National Geographic 
Society. $9.95. Ten authorities on Indi- 
an lore have contributed solid chapters 
to this volume, but their texts run a 
gauntlet of illustrations, maps and pho- 
tographs. This makes the package in- 
teresting not only to serious readers but 
also to browsers, who can find some- 
thing worth looking at on nearly every 
page: 19th century paintings of Indian 
ceremonies and battles, color photo- 
graphs of Indian lands, tools and dwell- 
ings. Nearly 600 different tribes (from 
Abenaki to Zuni) settled in the U.S. and 
Canada, and the book more ar less man- 
ages to do justice to this diversity. The 
general effect is like a slow walk through 
a large, well-stocked museum. 
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IVE PEOPLE 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


PEOPLE magazine that is! PEOPLE Weekly is Time Inc.'s lively new 
picture-packed magazine about people being themselves Launched in March 
it's been a best-seller from the start —and it's sold only at newsstands and 
other retail outlets 

However, subscription requests have been pouring in...and in response 
we are offering to members of the Time Inc. family—readers of PEOPLE 
TIME. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, FORTUNE and MONEY~a special opportunity 
to order Christmas gift subscriptions: one year of PEOPLE for $15 
And we'll mail you gift announcement cards to sign and send personally 

PEOPLE is just about the freshest gift anyone could get...new 
every week, and brand new this year. To order, use the attached card 
or phone toll-free 800-621-8200 (in Illinois 800-972-8302) 


BARBARA WALTERS & JIM HARTZ 
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ELSIE POLLACK & BUTLER SERVING CHILI 


Recession and the Rich 


A wealthy Boston matron has for- 
sworn her weekly massage and canceled 
the family’s spring skiing trip to Utah. 
A West Coast tycoon has sold one of 
his two yachts. A socially prominent 
Manhattan couple has switched from 
vintage to nonvintage champagne, while 
some of their affluent friends provide 
only California jug wine—in Waterford 
decanters. A Los Angeles millionairess, 
Elsie Pollack, now features chili at her 
dinner parties; another wealthy hostess 
has replaced cut flowers with synthetic 
centerpieces. A Chicago industrialist 
has turned in his Cadillac for a rela- 
tively miserly Mercedes 220 with a die- 
sel engine that gets up to 32 m.p.g. 

First Budgets. The very rich in the 
U.S.—there are an estimated 115,000 
millionaire and multimillionaire fami- 
lies—are not exactly impoverished by 
inflation and recession, though on pa- 
per their holdings have dramatically di- 
minished. But many are trimming their 
life-styles, cutting back on conspicuous 
expenditure—clothes, for example 
—and, often for the first time, drawing 
up family budgets. They are turning off 
light switches, keeping the heat at 68°, 
planning cut-rate Christmases and en- 
couraging their kids to take part-time 
jobs. “We're not hurting—yet,” says an 
heiress in New York’s Westchester 
County. “But we've become aware for 
many reasons—environmental, social 
and fiscal—that we have lived unnec- 
essarily high on the hog. You might say 
we're chickening out.” Indeed, at a din- 
ner party for ten with chicken rather 
than filet mignon as the entrée and elim- 
inating the caviar and Cointreau, a host- 
ess can make considerable economies. 

In Washington, D.C., the wealthy 
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are also cutting corners. One of the most 
elegant caterers for big-time spenders, 
Ridgewell’s of Bethesda, Md., notes that 
some gilt-edged customers are “piece- 
mealing”; they now furnish their own sil- 
ver, tablecloths and canapés and press 
their children into service, thus getting 
by with two waiters instead of four. 
Grateful Servants. In the Atlanta 
area, the rich are dispensing with full- 
time yardmen and entrusting the mani- 
curing of lawns to commercial garden- 
maintenance firms; several families 
have put their chauffeurs behind the 
lawnmower in nondriving hours. These 
days many servants are grateful to have 
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MRS. DUN GIFFORD IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Recycling like mad. 


any job. A wealthy Los Angeles contrac- 
tor leaves his Rolls in the garage and the 
chauffeur in the garden when he visits a 
potential customer; instead, he drives his 
wife’s beat-up Volkswagen to convey an 
impression of cost-consciousness. 

Many moneyed families are econ- 
omizing in the hope that whatever turn 
the economy takes, they will not be 
forced to shave their philanthropies. 
Mrs. John M. Bradley of Boston’s aris- 
tocratic North Shore is concerned that 
the community will not continue its sup- 
port for such laudable institutions as 
Friends of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, of which she is chairwoman, 
and the Radcliffe College Fund (co- 
chairwoman). Says Mrs. K. Dun Gifford, 
a conservationist leader of Cambridge, 
Mass., society, “I’m not complaining 
about the family’s self-enforced econo- 
mies: I find all this very healthy. I’m 
learning budgetary disciplines I should 
have acquired ten years ago. We recy- 








cle the kids’ clothes like mad. I’m even 
getting out some old college skirts.” 

Some of the very rich have devised 
more ingenious methods to beat the cost 
of living. One of the Beautiful People, 
Manhattan’s Suzie Frankfurt, a design- 
er-collector, returned recently from a 
five-month tour of the Far East with her 
two young sons, examined the exche- 
quer and decided that drastic measures 
would have to be taken if the family 
were not to resort to, well, frankfurters. 
So Suzie Frankfurt sent out invitations 
to her 500 nearest and dearest friends, 
opened up part of her five-story, 16- 
room Manhattan townhouse and held a 
Garbage a la Rummage (pronounced 
Gahrbage & la Roomahge) sale. Some 
3,000 nearest and dearest attended her 
sale, snapped up varied costly ~bric-a- 
brac—all for around $15,000. 

$333 a Foot. Some of the rich, fear- 
ful that inflation will continue to balloon 
for the out-of-sight future, are living as 
high as ever; they believe that now is the 
time, as one wealthy Easterner puts it, 
“to turn cash into reality.” Manhattan’s 
Tiffany’s reports that its bestselling 
breakfast item is “Diamonds by the 
Yard,” a gold chain interspersed with di- 
amonds that sells for about $333 a foot. 
Rolls-Royce dealers say that sales are 
rolling as high as ever. Says a Park Av- 
enue millionaire: “Today’s inheritors of 
big money have a totally different atti- 
tude from their grandfathers. Grandpa 
tightened his belt temporarily during 
lean times because he perceived the Sys- 
tem as basically stable. Today the 
wealthy are preparing for revolution or 
Communism or whatever, and want to 
use the cash while it will still buy some- 
thing. The more they speak poor, the 
more they are spending rich.” The scion, 
who has homes in Manhattan and Ber- 
muda, is shopping for a new yacht. 
“Who knows?” he philosophizes. “You 
might never have another chance to buy 
one.” 
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BOSTON’S MRS. JOHN BRADLEY 
Worrying about the orchestra. 
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< \\ JENNIFER JERVIS JUST DID 
= \\ pes 


IN FIRST NUDE SCENE IN A MOVIE. 


GAF XL-128 Super 8 Movie Camera. 


It was the first cheesecake scene she ever played, but it was an 
award-winning performance. 
Because Jennifer's father wasn't leaving anything to chance. 
He used the GAF® XL-128 Super 8 Movie Camera, which lets you shoot 
almost anywhere without movie lights. So, you can have-great movies, even 
when the light’s not. . 
The GAF XL-128 also has a push-button power zoom, an 
electric eye for automatic exposure control, through-the-lens 
viewing that lets you see your shx t before you shoot it. 
With the GAF XL-128, you shoot beautiful movies in 
practically any light, whether it’s in the nude or not. 

















How can a car be: 
when the weather is at its worst? 


A car has to be precisely engineered to handle beautifully in the rain, on icy 
roads, in crosswinds or snow. — 

This is how the Germans engineer the Audi’ 100LS: front-wheel drive for a 
more stable ride; rack-and-pinion steering for better road feel; radial ply tires to 
put more rubber on slick surfaces; front-wheel disc brakes for more controlled 
braking; torsion crank rear axle with panhard rod for tracking stability; 
orthopedically-designed seats to ease driving strain and fatigue. 

No other luxury car provides all these features. And Audi is one luxury car 
you can still get at a reasonable price—one luxury car that gives you the added 
luxury of 24 miles to the gallon* 

All good cars perform well in good weather. It's how they perform in bad 
weather that counts. No question about that. 


*Mileage based on German Industry Standard (01N 
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Dealing with Psoriasis 


The overkill of advertisements 
makes the “heartbreak of psoriasis” 
sound like something of a joke. But pso- 
riasis is no laughing matter to those who 
are afflicted by it. The disease, which 
may result from a genetic defect, causes 
red, scaly eruptions—mainly on the 
scalp, elbows, knees, back and buttocks 
—and untold misery to its victims. In 
the U.S. alone, some 5 to 8 million pso- 
riasis sufferers spend an estimated $1 
billion a year in their search for relief. 

Patent medicines generally are not 
adequate. Patients whose scaling clears 
up after long, messy and expensive hos- 
pital treatments may find that the dis- 
ease comes back as soon as they return 
home. Now genuine relief may be at last 
in sight. Doctors at Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital in Boston announced last 
week that they and an Austrian co- 
worker have combined an ancient drug 
with modern technology to produce a 
treatment that can not only clear up pso- © Indicate your preference of boy 
riasis in a month but help keep it from or girl, and country. 
recurring. Or 

Telephone Booth. Early Egyptian 
and Indian sufferers treated certain skin 
diseases with some success by swallow- 
ing a powder made from a local plant 
and exposing themselves to sunlight 
Dermatologists at M.G.H. and the All- 
gemeines Krankenhausen in Vienna 
have modernized that technique. The 
new treatment combines the use of a 
drug called methoxsalen, which is ex- 
tracted from the Egyptian plant, and 
an extraordinary high-intensity ultra- 
violet light. First the dermatologists 
have the patient swallow methoxsalen 
pills. Then they stand him in a tele- 
phone-booth-size closet lined with 48 
of the special ultraviolet tubes. The pa- 
tient stays in the booth from eight to 
30 minutes, depending upon his degree 
of skin coloration 

Because it requires special equip- 
ment and special precautions, the new 
treatment will not be generally avail- 
able for at least a year. But it is extreme- 
____ly promising. Of the 50 patients treated 

in Boston and 35 treated in Vienna, all 

had their psoriasis problems relieved af- 

ter about a dozen sessions. They also got 
nicely tanned. 
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You Can 


Sponsor 
A Child 





Here's What You Do 


e Fill out your name and address 
on the coupon. 


@ Check the box marked “Choose 
any child who needs my help,” 
allowing us to assign you a child 
from our emergency list. 

e Enclose your first monthly 
check. The cost is only $15 each 
month to help a child who needs 
you. 


Here’s What You Will Receive 


@ In about two weeks you'll receive a child. You will be given the mailing 
Personal Sponsor Folder with photo- address and detailed instructions on 
graph and information on the child you mail to your child’s country. 
sponsor and a description ofthe project e Letters from the child answering your 
where the child receives help. correspondence. You receive the child’s 

e Later on ...a “welcome letter” from original letter and an English transla- 
the overseas field office. tion from an overseas office. (Staff 

@ Progress reports on the child when you workers help children unable to write.) 
request them, e And the satisfaction that comes from 

e A Christmas greeting from the child. helping a deserving child. 

e@ The opportunity to write directly to the 


Here's What Your Sponsored Child Receives 


e In children’s homes: supplementary e Special aid depending on the country 
food, clothing, medical care, and dedi- and the type of project. 
cated housemothers. e Psychological support because the child 
e In Family Helper Projects: school sup- knows you care. 
plies and clothing, medical assistance, 
emergency food and shelter, and family 
guidance from a trained child care 
bi worker. 


Le Fat Faddists, Beware Write today: Verent J. Mills 


; If sales of diet books and enrollment 
' ; CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 


in weight-loss programs are any indi- 
q cation, most of the more than 70 mil- 
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Sponsors are urgently needed for children 
in: Brazil, India, Guatemala and Indo- 
nesia. 








A I wish to s aOlb irl i 
lion Americans who are overweight are (Conte ponsor a [_} boy (|) girl in Name 
trying to slim down. But, the American () Choose any child who needs my help. Addre: 
Medical Association warns, weight- I will pay $15 a month. I enclose first pay- : 
" watchers should reduce with care. Ac- ment of . Send me child’s name, City. 
* cording to the A.M.A., two currently story, address and picture. sins ip 
—————————— 





popular quick-loss plans offer more risks 
than lasting rewards. 
One of the A.M.A.’s concerns is the 
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I cannot sponsor a child but want to give 
aa 


(_) Please send me more information. 











Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 
Yonge, Toronto 7. T1900 
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EUROPEAN TRAVEL 
MADE EASIER. 


Buy a Volvo to drive in Europe, and we'll steer you past a 
lot of pitfalls. 

Paperwork, for instance. When you order a Volvo for overseas 
delivery, you fill out only two forms. We do the rest. 

We'll take a big load off your back. Volvo bucket seats raise, 
lower, tilt and recline. They even firm or soften at the small of 
your back. A large comfort on long drives. 

Volvo also takes a big load in the back. Our 245 wagon (below) 
holds 67 cubic feet of cargo 
with the seat down 

We can deliver the Volvo of 
your choice to your choice of 
almost any European city. And 
ship it home for you, too. 

For more details you won't 
have to worry about, see your 
Volvo dealer. 

VOLvo 


© 1974 vou 
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EAR WITH STAPLE IN PLACE 
Nothing but a reminder? 


treatment offered by Simeons Weight 
Clinics, a chain of “fat clubs” with 
branches throughout the US. The 
A.M.A. notes that Simeons clients are 
placed on a diet of 500 calories a day 
for 42 to 60 days. They are also given in- 
jections of a substance called human 
chorionic gonadotropin (HCG), which is 
extracted from the urine of pregnant 
women. The regimen’s proponents 
claim that HCG helps patients stick to 
their diets and burn up fats better 

Most of the patients who go through 
this routine do lose weight. But a com- 
mentary in the A.M.A. Journal notes 
that there is no evidence that HCG has 
any specific effect on fat metabolism or 
plays any special role in weight reduc- 
tion. Furthermore, too much HCG may 
cause such unpleasant side effects as 
headache, restlessness and depression 
Any weight loss, the Journal states, is a 
result of the near-starvation diet, which 
can lead to a substantial and possibly 
hazardous protein loss. 

The other fat fad to incur the dis- 
pleasure of the A.M.A. is “staplepunc- 
ture,” which is based on the theory—so 
far unconfirmed—that there are “obe- 
sity nerve endings” in the ear, Doctors 
who practice the art place surgical sta- 
ples in their patients’ ears and instruct 
them to wiggle the metal clips with their 
fingers whenever they feel like cheating 
on the 400-calorie-per-day diet that ac- 
companies the treatment. 

Deficient Diet. Dr. Robert Moser, 
editor of the A.M.A. Journal, does not 
doubt that staplepuncture patients are 
able to shed some poundage. But he re- 
jects the idea that beyond serving as a re- 
minder to those who are already well- 
motivated to reduce, the staples play a 
part in the loss. Instead, he attributes 
any reduction in weight to what he con- 
siders a dangerously deficient diet. But 
he admits that the staples do have at 
least one observable medical effect on 
some patients. They often cause ear 
infections 
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Imported in bottle from Canada. 
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Don’t ask 


Ask me eye I ‘sumioke 
Winston. 


I smoke Winston because I smoke for taste. 
Taste is what smoking’s all about. And that’s what 
Winston’ all about: real taste and real pleasure. 
Smoking for any other reason is just playing games. 


“@¢WWinston is for real. ; 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 19 mg. “tar.” 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, 
FTC Report MAR, ‘74, 
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